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Presents that Educate 
as Well as Please... 


Provide the children with the means to pro- 
videta livelihood for themselves. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


One of the Greatest Factors 


. in producing a clear, clean skin and there- 
. fore a perfect complexion, is the use of 


| Agreeable 


preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 


| Mild and Sure, 


| pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 


A moderate outlay that secures a profitable | 
investment for your boy or girl. 
For particulars call or address 


G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


3 & 5 Front St., 


| 
San Francisco | 


MACKINTOSH 


| no intrinsic value or reliability. 


Physicians recommend it. Miullions have found 
Taken regularly in small doses its effect 


stances. 
it invaluable. 


| will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 


| CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


The passing of the 


“TIN BICYCLE” 


goes merrily on. Some at “reduced prices,” others 
at “auction?’ and still others as “second-hand” or 
‘slightly used” machines. Made to look well and 
to sell to the inexperienced, these machines are of 
Few new riders 
stop to consider the danger to their necks and 
limbs, in mounting the clap-trap “ cheap” bicycle. 
Many new riders learn when too late, that the cut 


rate, auction bicycle is a dangerous and expensive 


investment. 


Reliable, honestly made bicycles, with 
a reputation for true worth, are never 


| *eut” or “auctioned.” 
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in this, the sixteenth year of its popularity, 
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| 
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GARMENTS For MEN AND WOMEN | 
Goodyear Rubber Co. | 


SAN FRANCISCO and PORTLAND, OR. | 





| stands alone and above the herd of cheap 





machines. ‘ Victors” continue to sell for 
their true value, $ 1 0 and are bought 
and ridden by intelligent and 
up-to-date wheelmen. 


OVERIIAN WHEEL CO., Makers 
309 LARKIN ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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** From Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra.” 


Looking across the Canon of the North Fork of the San Joaquin 
from the Western Slope of Mount Ritter. 


A—Black Mountain. Altitude 12,500 feet. 
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Hon. James D. Phelan, 


Democratic and Non-Partisan Candidate for Mayor of San Francisco. 
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HERE was an imposing stack of mail on the Manager’s desk as he came hurriedly 
into the Sanctum late Monday morning. It was a two days’ collection. It is 
an understood thing that we are permitted to rescue an ox or an ass from a pit on 
the Sabbath, and even if this departure from the Blue Laws is accepted figuratively, 
we have not as yet made it an excuse for rescuing a day by answering Sunday’s 
accumulation of mail on our return from the Parson’s church. This liberality of the 
Bible must have been a most galling thorn in the dear old Puritan pillow. It isa 
wonder that it was not expurgated,— 
When these free States were colonies 
Unto the mother nation, 
And in Connecticut the good 
Old Blue Laws were in fashion. 

‘*No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden, or elsewhere, 
except reverently to and from meeting.’’ 

‘No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave, on the Sabbath-day.’’ . 

‘* No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting-day.’’ 

It should not be so, if familiarity breeds contempt, but a pile of mail, no matter 
whose, .is a fascinating temptation. The desire to invade letter after letter is almost 
irresistible. It is like a voyage of discovery or a glimpse into the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and yet a glance at the superscription, style of envelope, printed heads, 
and general character of the missives more than half reveals their contents. 
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ERTAIN envelopes always suggest something unpleasant. You open them 
hurriedly as you pick them out, unerringly, from two dozen others. They are 
addressed generally in a full, flowing, easy hand, as if by one who feels his own 
importance and knows that he commands respect while he inspires fear. The 
envelope is as a rule plain white of best quality, with no printed instructions on its 
face. You feel that the nature of the contents, out of stern justice, is thereby ina 
certain measure concealed from the prying eyes of an unkind world. Nine times 
out of ten it is from your bank, requesting you kindly to call before 3 o’clock P. M., 
and make good an overdraft or meet a note. I have often wondered if all the bank 
clerks write this same freehand. All that 1 know do. The glazed buff envelope, 
with the simple street and number in the upper right-hand corner is from a ‘‘ Col- 
lection Agency.’’ It is enough to receive these calls without having your neighbor 
gloat over it. While the knife is running rapidly underneath its flap you are 
instinctively guessing which unsettled claim is demanding attention. With a sigh 
of relief you glance with a certain feverish haste over it —-it is not so bad after all 
—and turn to the letters that you at once segregate as business ones. Something 
tells you that a certain one contains a check. It is from a firm that possibly writes 
ten times a month, one of whose letters always contains a check. There is 
something peculiar on the superscription of the one that brings the money — some- 
thing self-satisfied, conceited, triumphant. One soon learns the style. It becomes 
as familiar as does the apologetic, hesitating, faint scrawl of the writer who curries 
afavor. The only letters that ever deceive me are trom the successful author who 
acquires the same commanding sweep of letters and words. There is no trouble 
in settling on those of a personal nature to the Editor. They may be letters of 
criticism, commendation, inquiry, or information, but they carry upon their face an 
unmistakable stamp. They seem to say, ‘‘ We do not wish to intrude on your busy 
day, we have nothing to do with your business, and are consequently above it. 
We enclose a postage stamp for reply, and meet you on equal terms.’’ They are ia 
writing, style of envelopes, and paper, the aristocrats of the mail. I leave them until 
the business letters are all finished, and read them just before the dozen nondescript 
communications in cheap envelopes and cramped writing that pour in daily from the 
country would-be contributors and the beggars for sample copies. 

The manuscripts are always left until the last. If | am in a hurry they are not 
even opened until later. Their plump sides, lack of sufficient postage, and abundance of 
mucilage, reveal their identity. 1 can even guess with some accuracy which contains 
poetry and which prose, and the address seldom fails to betray the literary merit of 
the contents. Of course there are solitary letters that refuse classification just as 
there are men that stand out alone, but one who opens a hundred letters a day 
becomes as well acquainted with the character of the writers through their hand- 
writing as you are able to judge the characters of the men you pass in the street by 
their faces. 

Every mail brings its unconscious humor, oft-times pathetic, always unstudied, 
and only worth noticing because nothing that interests is wholly without value. 
The Manager shot a poor, cheap, wood-pulp envelope, covered with blots and 
erasures, across to the Reader. He had given its contents a contemptuous glance 
that we were thankful the sender did not see. It was a letter to ‘‘ Mr. Editor 
or Manager of OVERLAND MONTHLY,’’ written in the weak, hesitating character 
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that testified eloquently to the caliber of its author. The signer was a poet, the 
creator of yards of verse that had come to the Office Boy by a small half blind 
child —the puny offspring of so illustrious a sire. 

Dear Sir | went over to city today in hopes to see you as | had a manuscrip entitled Loves Dream 
& as you must be somewhat of a Doctor between the dream and the reality you can cut off Earth & 
Heaven should you see fit to use it. I did not insist to see you as | supposed that you was bored by 
correspondenc to your utmost capacity of patience, one of the cardinal virtues, but would like to 
have met you & say my vanity would like to see it nicely illustrated if so | have another entitled 
Nature repeats itself, which is an Epic. 

I left Loves Dream with your boy & suppose that you have seen it & I hope to benefit by your 
critticism if returned not wanted which has cost me considerable thought & want to find a market 


for my produce. 
With the greatest respect | am your humble servant, — 


T WOULD have been cruel as well as useless to have sent this poet the ‘‘ critti- 
cism’’ he so humbly asked. He showed in himself the same marvelous faith that 
Divine Healer Schraeder inspires in the thousands that block Kearney street before 
the New Western Hotel to receive a touch of his hands. A man should attain suc- 
cess in life who has such unswerving faith in his own genius. The author of 
‘‘Love’s Dream”’ and ‘‘ Nature Repeats Itself,’’ may go down in history as acrank, 
but he will never be catalogued a humbug. It was the Artist who whispered as we 
stood almost reverently watching the long file of people march silently from the street 
into the unused pawn-shop to be blessed and cured by the strange man who had 
come among them, — ‘‘ Which is to be most admired, the man who has unbounded 
faith in himself or the man who inspires unquestioning faith in the multitude ? ”’ 
The Divine Healer stood at the end of the barren room, dressed in a flowing black 
robe. His dark chestnut hair was long, and where it reached his shoulders it was 
curly. Outside the crowd was big and noisy, but the moment they came into his 
presence old and young took off their hats and spoke in whispers. There was no 
jostling or talking. The ‘‘ To-Let’’ pawn shop became holy ground. The curious 
spell took possession of us. We joined the throng and within the hour stood face to 
face with the Healer. One hand he placed on the patient’s forehead, the other rested 
on the back of the neck. The light blue eyes were turned upward, the heavily 
bearded lips moved as though in prayer, and a slight prickling electrical sensation 
pervaded the sufferer. ‘*‘ Your handkerchief, ’’ the Healer said softly to the old lady 
who stood in front. ‘‘ Give me your handkerchief, ’’ he repeated, but there was no 
response, no indication that he had been heard. The Healer raised his hands and 
placed them over the woman’s ears, — once more he turned his eyes upward, then he 
Said gently ‘‘ Your handkerchief.’’ Instantly a ray of gratification and surprise shot 
from out the woman’s eyes, and her hand went down into her pocket. He blessed 
the bit of cambric. ‘‘Put it on your ears morning and evening and you will hear. ”’ 
The Healer is not attractive. He comes from the lower classes. His face is coarse. 
His skin, tanned. His hands, large, soft, and moist. He does not look intelligent and 
yet one while in his presence more than half believes. Possibly it is because he 
dresses and looks like the old paintings of Christ, possibly because he cures by the 
Biblical manner of laying on of hands without money and without price. We are 
all religious animals,— but withal the scene is a remarkable one and the exhibitions of 
childlike faith make one fully understand the power of the false prophets of old. 
Strong in the belief that their sufferings are about to end, all manner and conditions 
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of people visit him and go away if not cured at least happy. Murmuring, sighing, 
confiding, one after another, men, women, and children, whisper in tremulous tones 
their ailments. Some are pale with emotion, some leave with tears streaming down 
their cheeks, some claim to be cured, one threw away her crutches, but none scoff or 
revile. One hundred and seven people he blessed, and | trust cured, as we stood by 
and watched. Then we went out, not to scoff but to wonder. We did not for one 
moment believe in the power of this Shraeder. Not because of his agent who sold 
his photographs at the door for whatever the health-seekers cared to give, — for evena 
‘*Divine Healer’’ must eat, — but because our reason, which is also divine, told us 
that the Pewer from whom he claimed to have drawn this most divine attribute 
would never trust it in the hands of one so ignorant. He does not claim however to 
be a Messiah or to have any other mission on earth than to relieve pain, andina 
few years he like the two hundred thousand false prophets enumerated in the Koran 
will sink into oblivion. Yet there are people who will call him blessed until 
their last hour, for they will testify that he cured them of an incurable complaint. 

The Parson dilated at some length on the wonders worked during all time by faith 
and the Doctor said that without faith his science went for nothing in thousands of 
cases, and yet the mystery of it all was how this long-haired, black-robed German 
could so impress himself on five hundred people in a day as to command their admir- 
ation if not relieve or absolutely cure them when our 19th century doctors had failed. 

As we talked the Manager finished the mail. The last letter he read aloud. It con- 
tained a question which will go sounding down the ages or for as long as there are 
writers and editors. It will never be frankly answered, so no comment was made 
when he concluded. 

EDITOR OVERLAND. — Dear Sir:— Joaquin Miller, Bret Harte, and CharlesWarren Stoddard,are 
well known writers, and | should like to follow in their footsteps, but how am | to do it if no one will 
publish what write? 

Can you not find space in the magazine of the West for *f The Orphans of Road-Runner Claim? ”’ 

As paper is cheaper than stamps you need not return it. Respectfully 

(Miss) Mary Leddy. 
The Book-Keeper. ‘‘Do you wish the War Cry today ?”’ 
The Manager instantly produced the daily contribution to the Salvation Army. 
The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof.’’ 
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HEAD OF MONO CREEK CANON. LOOKING WEST FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 10,500 FEET. 


UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE HIGH SIERRAS. 


IV. GORGES AND CANONS OF THE HEAD STREAMS. 


ig N THE 14th day of Au- 

\ gust, 1892, | bade fare- 
well to my companion 
in the Tuolumne mead- 
ows, and with a single 
pack mule wound a de- 
vious course eastward 
and southward. Two days later | photo- 
graphed the glaciers of the Lyell Group, 
and two days later still, paid similar hom- 
age to the sovereign heights of Mount 
Ritter and Banner Peak. From the nar- 
row southern spine of Ritter, late in the 
afternoon, | scanned the horizon to the 
north and east. I could see many large 
lakes draining in those directions, but the 
course of their collected waters was a 
mystery. That they did not escape 
through hidden defiles cut through the 
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low crest and thus make their way to the 
desert, — to Mono, or to Owen’s lake, — 
| felt quite confident. This was the be- 
lief of a former climber of the mountain 
and also the assertion of the government 
maps; yet | remembered seeing the mod- 
est topographic plat of United States 
Topographer Willard D. Johnson, on 
which these lakes were shown as the 
sources of the most northern branch of 
the San Joaquin; and ona former ascent 
of the peak, Mr. J. N. Le Conte and my- 
self had agreed that Johnson must be 
right, —but where his river was we 
could not quite make out. 

The long, low eastern crest was lit by 
the sinking sun, its monotonous level 
stretch of red tinged redder still by the 
weird glow ; and as | looked and looked 
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DARK FOREGROUND IS LAKE WASHBURN, 


THE UPPER CANON OF THE MERCED. 





MERCED GROUP IN BACKGROUND, WITH MOUNT CLARK ON EXTREME RIGHT. 
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] noticed a horizontal line of shade wid- 
ening along its middle. This 
shadow, | surmised, and the shadow of 
a nearer ridge ;—it could be nothing 


was 


else. Between must lie the San Joa- 
quin. 

At noon next day Whitney and | 
(Whitney was my _ pack-mule — fair, 


thin, and forty) reached the end of Thou- 
sand Island Lake and heard the roar of 
its outlet stream, as it plunged between 
the ridges. Making a detour, | managed 
to lead the animal down into the head of 
the first slate gorge I had ever seen. 
Turning him out to graze in a tiny grass 
flat, | ate a bit of lunch and went recon- 
noitering down the strange defile. In 
five minutes | was picking my way be-— 
tween the base of one gorge wall and the 
brink of another. Mighty floods of a by- 
gone age had cut the layer,— which be- 
fore had been hidden from our view by 
the peculiarity of its position and the 
homogeneity of the rock; the modern 
stream had eroded the smaller, a gorge 
in miniature. The similar clearage-angle 
had resulted in the same angle of accliv- 
ity, the pitches and waterfalls of the 
smaller were of the same character and 
relative proportions as certain pitches 
and precipices stretching the 
larger gorge ; and the sculpture, finally, 
was the same. Here was a modern na- 
ture, of the stature and power of a weak- 
ened geologic epoch, cradled in the coffin 
of an Herculean age, and weakly repeat- 
ing with diminished forces the ancient 
lessons that lay all about. 

Between brink and base | found 
old, old trail, ingeniously wedged in nar- 
row, vexing places, down which | sped 
as fast as my ravished senses would per- 
mit. A mile from the Lake, the gorge 
was a thousand feet deep, and here was 
Given a suffi- 


across 


an 


begun a masterful work. 
cient mass of snow above to compact, 
and at its back to urge it forward, and 
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CANON OF A SMALL TRIBUTARY OF THE MIDDLE F 


the stoutest mountain ribs in the grip of 
the ice were as putty under the painter’s 
knife. The scoring and polishing I had 
seen before, but never before —nor 
since —the coloring of that burnished 
cliff. The metamorphic slate is as var- 
ious of hue as the sediments that might 
have been carried from far and wide to 
the bed of the ancient ocean. A rare 
rainbow of them was collected on the 
western wall of the gorge in its upper 
part. Frivolously to compare it, | can 
think of nothing that it resembled so 
much asa Scotch plaid, or a band of many 
colored ribbons laid side by side and occa- 
sionally plaited, but always horizontally, 
or nearly so. But the softness and har- 
mony of the tints were such as to falsify 
all such similes. These palettes of Na- 
ture must be seen, they cannot be des- 
cribed, save perhaps by a rarely skillful 
pen. 

This was a typical head stream gorge 
of the metamorphosed slate country. 
The granite gorges are different. In its 
length of perhaps nine miles, it held such 
wonders and curiosities as | have men- 
tioned here, and also those briefly ad- 
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“ORK OF KING'S RIVER. 





ALTITUDE ABOUT 7,500 FEET. 


verted to in previous article,— the divid- 
ing dyke, the backed lake, the pumice 
banks, the lily ponds, and the mysteri- 
ous hermitage. So much, then, by way 
of whetting the curiosity of a few who, 
| hope, may some day visit the gorge of 
the upper San Joaquin. 

Leaving the slate, the river rides out 
upon broad billows of pumice that are 
hemmed in by headlands of granite, 
turning south and finally southwest. At 
the lower margin of the pumice flats, at 
an altitude of between seven and eight 
thousand feet, the stream, which is now 
something of a river, plunges into a gi- 
gantic cafion of the V-shaped kind — just 
such a cafion as any of the Sierra streams 
might have eroded, except that in sev- 
eral places it is cut in a peculiarly zig- 
zag fashion, and occasionally the river 
divides, forming islands of most fantastic 
appearance. After some miles, Fish 
creek and the North fork enter. The 
former, | hope to describe in a chapter 
on some new Yosemites; the latter | 
have not seen except from a distance, 
but it, too, is said by Professor Brewer to 
have its Yosemite. 
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so I~ 
THE ROTUNDA OF ENCHANTED GORGE. 
ALTITUDE 11,000 FEET. 


CC--Scylla and Charybdis on righi. Pool in foreground 


marks reappearance of Disappearing Creek. 


One of the choicest bits of granite 
scenery in the Sierra may be found in 
the vicinity of the junction of the Main 
and South forks of the San Joaquin. 
Leaving the Balloon dome to be consid- 
ered under a separate head, the remain- 
ing attractions of the locality are found 
in the remarkable glaciation of the walls 
and the slopes above them, and the nar- 
rowness of the gorges through which the 
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streams flow. The Notches were re- 
marked upon by the old survey in 1864 ; 
but | have never since read or heard of 
them. I recognized the locality from the 
sketch which is to be found in the vol- 
ume on Geology and which was also re- 
produced. | believe,in one of the editions 
of the Yosemite Guide Book, long since out 
of print. It is just above the point of 
confluence of the South fork that the 
main stream narrows to the gorge which 
is designated on the map heretofore pub- 
lished as the Notches. I should judge 
the gorge is not over half a mile across 
at the top; the southern wall is nearly 
perpendicular and about a thousand feet 
high, and the northern nearly as steep 
for a thousand feet, and less steep for 
about twenty-five hundred feet more. 
The walls of the Notches proper are dis- 
tinctly the handiwork of the ice. Their 
smooth, bare, unfractured surfaces are or- 
namented by an occasional stumpy tree. 
There is nothing else to catch the eye. 
The edge or rim of the southern wall is 
rounded back as symmetrically as a 
piece of moulding. 





UPPER MIDDLE FORK CANON OF KING'S RIVER, LOOKING SOUTHWEST. 


A—Buck’'s Peak. D 


Tehpite Valley. E 


ALTITUDE 6,000 FEET. 


Tu-ne-mah Mountain. 
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MIDDLE FORK CANON OF KING'S RIVER. 


For twenty miles above the Notches 
the South fork flows in a comparatively 


shallow but very steep and forbidding 
gorge only less interesting than the 


Notches themselves. It was about the 
first of September that Whitney and | 
walked down through the fine forest and 
were brought to a halt on the brink of 
the gorge. I took off his boxes, tied him, 
and scrambled down the wall; but could 
find no possible crossing. The big South 
fork brawled and boomed among great 
bowlders with never the sign of a ford 
for a mile up and down. 

Returning and camping in the dark, 
next noon, without waiting to cook din- 
ner, | left Whitney tied to a’sapling and 
made for the gorge again at a point about 
six miles further up, intending merely to 


reconnoiter the ground. First some 
gooseberry bushes, on which grew 


bushels of large red luscious berries, de- 
tained me. I was almost out of food and 
dared not, in caution, neglect this pos- 
sible replenishment of the larder, so | 
tightened my waist strap and filled my 
shirt bosom with the prickly berries. 
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WOODWORTH MOUNTAIN, NEARLY 6,000 FEET ABOVE THE VALLEY. 


Ten minutes later | saw a bear in a black 
raspberry patch in a gully of the gorge, 
so steep that when the bear,— a little 
innocent fellow,— startled by my ap- 





LOOKING DOWN THE CANON OF THE SOUTH FORK, SAN 


JOAQUIN 
NORTH BRANCH. 


RIVER, TOWARD THE MOUTH OF THE 
ALTITUDE 8,700 FEET. 
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ON THE TRAIL OUT OF THE CANON OF THE MAIN SAN JOAQUIN. 


proach, had nimbly tumbled down toward 
the river, | had to lower myself by 
creepers and briers to swing twice across 
it by pendent branches before I succeeded 
in reaching the most refreshing meal | 
ever ate at nature’s table. The cafon 
was hot and | was tired, and — well, | 
believe I can feel those berries in my 
mouth at this writing ! 

So the minutes flew by. I got astride 
a promontory and saw a few hundred 
yards above a likely place of descent and 
reascent and near the same point a little 


widening of the river, which prom- 
ised a fording place. Itoiled toward 


it, working with hands more than with 
feet, and was delighted to find there a 
possible passage. Starting from a point 
on the stream where | thought the mule 
could swim across and | might ferry by 
boxes on logs secured to my two stake 
ropes, | monumented a route to the place 
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ALTITUDE 7,000 FEET. 


of possible descent and then up it to the 
forest, which | reached at half past five 
o’clock ! 

| looked in vain for Whitney until 
dark, ate ravenously a few raw goose- 
berries which | washed down with water, 
built a fire and slept soundly in spite of sore 
anxiety. If that sagacious and most per- 
sistent mule had not found means of 
breaking away from that sapling,— and 
| could hardly blame him for trying,— he 
was Clearly not the same quadruped that 
had reduced me to a state of abject 
humility in three short weeks. 

In the gray of the dawn | started off, 
intending to devote two hours to the 
search for mule or sapling, and then to 
make directly west over canons and 
ridges. I had but started from my bed 
when | saw him looking at me from near 
the base of a big yellow pine. He had 
found me,— or was it an accident of his 
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wandering ? AsImet and greeted him 
— which | did rather effusively, if 1 re- 
member — he turned sidewise and rubbed 
me with the box | usually took off first. 
Poor fellow, he had carried his load for 
twenty hours. Three hundred yarcs 
away I found a twisted and bent and 
very much wilted and disheveled sap- 
ling, naked of limbs and bark, and 
standing in the center of a kind of 
circus ring stamped deep in the soil. 
Some visiting botanist or anthropologist 
will be vastly entertained. 

| was not obliged to cross the south 
fork, for | met a sheepherder who told 
me of a bridge on the main river; but | 
may have to cross it some day, in which 
case | think | could find my monuments. 

The upper cafion of the South fork of 
the San Joaquin is of slate, but though 
deeper and of more inspiring proportions, 
it is nowhere so beautiful nor so interest- 
ing —to my taste—as the upper gorge 
of the main fork. In fact it is a nonde- 
script cafion, here steep, here sloping, 
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here wide, and here narrow, with many 
entering streams that destroy its conti- 
nuity as a cafion. But its waterfalls are 
beautiful, and -— this is not scenery per- 
haps —there is an excellent trail lead- 
ing up it from the Blaney meadows (Lost 
valley). 

1 reluctantly omit even mention of 
other canons of the San Joaquin, so that 
I may have space in which to speak of 
the Enchanted gorge and other King’s 
River gorges. Ina short article I can do 
no more than touch upon a few of these 
localities ; full justice could not be done 
them within the limits of a volume. 

One July day last summer my com- 
panion and myself were walking in a 
snow storm along the Goddard divide to- 
ward the Palisades. At an altitude of 
thirteen thousand feet, with no vegeta- 
tion to cheer, a dull sullen storm is a 
most depressing thing. At noon we ate 
a cold lunch under a rubber blanket 
spread over our knapsacks, and at one, 
on resuming our journey, found the fall- 





CASTELLATED WALL OF MIDDLE FORK CANON ABOVE WOODWORTH MOUNTAIN. 


ALTITUDE 7,000 FEET. 


CLIFFS 4,000 TO 5,000 FEET HIGH. 
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ing snow too thick for intelligent travel- 
ing, so we turned at right angles and 


climbed downward toward the King’s 
river. There were two black peaks 


(Scylla and Charybdis we called them), 
with a deep V-shaped notch between, 
filled with storm clouds, but not quite to 
the bottom. Down wescurried, over ice 
and snow and granite, to the portal of 
the gorge, which we found moated by a 
dull treacherous lake that floated on its 
surface motionless bergs of hard snow. 
Getting by at some peril, we stood at the 
head of the Enchanted gorge. Walls 
shot upward and merged into clouds. 
The notch between wound this way and 
that, but always down, an’ we walked 
on a snow turnpike, a smooth hard snake 
of a road that filled the gorge bottom, 
though averaging scarcely twenty feet 
in width and the stream was beneath. 
One mile, two miles, with marvelous 
changes of wall, though the latter was 
still black and greenish black and the 
summits in the sky, and then suddenly 
the snow turnpike ended, the walls had 
expanded and we were in the Rotunda, a 
chamber of half a square mile, its floor a 
chaos of tumbled fragments piled in heaps 
and _ hillocks, with still no stream or 
stream channel; the dark wet walls 
glinting now with a metallic luster and 
sparkling with cataracts that fell into 
pools having no visible outlet. 

The rain faliing, falling, con- 
stantly, but we hardly noticed it. In- 
deed, it rather exhilarated us. With the 
Rotunda under foot, its walls encompass- 
ing uscompletely, and for sky a rumbling 
thundering leaden mass of vapor, through 
which at fitful intervals the lightning 
flashed, — is there a being with a soul 
that would not have envied us ? 

The wonders of the gorge only multi- 
plied as we continued the descent. First 


was 


there was the welling up of the stream 
from great chasms beneath, and then its 


mad career through a narrow channel; 
for below the Rotunda the walls again 
approach almost to touching. In these 
narrow places the snow often filled the 
gorge to a depth of fifty feet, but the 
stream, not to be stayed, haa burrowed 
through, forming tunnels and snow 
bridges cver which we crept with much 
trepidation. The colors of those wet 
walls | shall never forget. On the left 
especially a long line of bronze cliffs held 
our fascinated gaze for nearly an hour, 
though we knew the night was almost 
upon us. There is but one way to des- 
cribe the effect. It was what might have 
been produced if there had been brought 
tons of bronze paint of every tone of 
gold and silver, and of the darker shades 
of orange, green, blue, and purple, and 
some master hand had worked at the 
adornment of that cliff all the years of his 
life. The wet condition of the gorge 
walls must have had much to do with 
this vividness and beauty of coloring. | 
cannot tell till | have seen them in dry 
weather. 

Lower, the cliffs grew higher, and 
more varied both in coloring and sculp- 
ture. The intense metamorphism of the 
slate was lost and an occasional tree 
could be seen growing on fantastic ter- 
races and cornices built high in the walls. 
The lower half of the gorge is from 
seven thousand five hundred to ten thou- 
sand feet high, an altitude at which in 
all other parts of the Sierra that | have 
seen, the vegetation in similarly sheltered 
spots is almost luxuriant. 

| have not the space to say much more 
about the Enchanted gorge. That the 
locality is destined to world wide fame | 
firmly believe. Just a word, however, 
as to its formation. The direction of the 
gorge is north and south, and the rock is 
a slate, with nearly vertical clearage 
planes. The stream eroded a ravine 
which was a narrow one because of the 
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vertical cleavage plane, and the narrow- 
ness together with the north and south 
direction prevented the sun’s shining into 
the gorge more than a few hours each 
day. Hence the rock, kept damp, de- 
composed rapidly,—thus deepening the 
gorge,— and when the earthquakes came, 
immense masses fell, forming a talus that 
stretched from one wall base to the other 
and filled the bottom as well; but, from 
the size of the fragments, leaving under- 
ground passageways for the stream to 
run subterraneously until such time as 
the immense interstices should become 
filled with sediment. That time has not 
yet arrived, as owing to the absence of 
sufficient sun, vegetation, the great ac- 
cumulating agent of soil, could gain no 
footing in the gorge. 

Disappearing creek flows out of the 
Enchanted gorge into Goddard creek, the 
cafion gulch will be described in the chap- 
ter on Some New Yosemites. Goddard 
creek empties into the middle fork of the 
Kings river, the course of which from its 
sources at the Palisades down to its junc- 
tion with the main river includes practi- 
cally every form of gorge, cafon, and 
river valley, to be found in the Sierra. 
The Upper Middle Fork cajfion, so called, 
is a valley of fine dimensions and setting, 
occupying some eight miles of the middle 
part of the river. It is visited each year 
by a few venturesome campers, either 
from the Kings River cafion, or from the 
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west, by means of the Tu-ne-Mah trail. 
| have indicated the latter route on the 
photograph. It will be seen that a steep 
mountain of immense size must be de- 
scended and ascended in visiting the 
cafion by means of this trail. The name 
is, as the ingenuous reader is presumed 
not to know, a Chinese ‘‘ cuss word ”’ of 
very vivacious connotation. It was 
given to the traii and to the mountain 
over which it passes to commemorate the 
experiences of the first Mongolian herders 
that were taken over it to tend sheep 
during the summer,—and the last one 
also, for no valley Chinaman is ever 
known to go down that 4,900 feet of con- 
tinuous declivity without uttering the 
name of the trail at least once for every 
hundred feet of descent. 

The cliffs of the Middle fork above the 
valley are as fine as those of any high 
canon in the range, and the scenery of 
Cartridge creek is also particularly in- 
spiring. This brings us to the lower 
confines of the Palisade territory, where 
we must pause. The awful grandeur of 
those gorges is utterly beyond my de- 
scriptive skill, and it would be preposter- 
ous to undertake to do them justice even 
in a separate article. These scenes are 
the heritage alone of those who are wil- 
ling for many weary days to renounce 
the pampering protection of the cities and 
towns and to yield themselves without 
fear into the stern embrace of Nature. 

Theodore S. Solomons. 
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HE records of ancient times declare 
That hapless Love is blind, 
Yet many ’s the virtue, sweet and rare, 
That only Love can find. 


VOL. xxviii. —33. 


Flenry W. Allport. 




















“| ’M NOT disthurbin’ ye, Colonel ?’’ 
inquired Mr. Con Cusack as he en- 


tered. ‘‘I just tho’t | wud sthep up as 
I was goin’ by an’ tell ye about that Kit- 
sap dale; I’ve been over. I met your 
boy in the elevator comin’ up. A fine 
young man he is growin’ to be, Colonel. 
He resimbles you greatly. I suppose you 
will be makin’ a lawyer av him, like 
yoursilf. What did | find out over in 
Kitsap? They have a tin mine there, 
sure enough, Colonel; ’tis not two mile 
from the boundaries av your property. 
You will be makin’ a good thing out av 
that yet.’’ 

**] don’t wonder your mind is 
worrying you about that, Con,’’ retorted 
the Colonel. ‘‘ How you could reconcile 
it with your conscience to pick me up 
when I came here a tenderfoot, and shove 
that racket off on me, goes beyond me.”’ 

‘Now, Colonel,’’ remonstrated Mr. 
Cusack, ‘‘ you should n’t be talkin’ that 
way. How cud ayther av us foresee 
that things wud go as they have? ’Tis 
the financial depression is to blame for it 
all; I did not misripresint to you. Is 
not the Dhry Dock an accomplished fact 
this very day? And now they have 
found tin; that county will boom yet. 
You will see it. Did you iver see the 
sthream tin, they call it, that they find 
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“UNDER THE HEADIN’ OF THRUTH.” 


Ill.—THE DIAMOND HUNTERS OF 
BOISE. 





over in Idaho? Purty rock it is, an’ we 
used to pick it up on the riffles just for 
the curiosity av it. Wan day a man 
came along and said it was tin. 

‘* «If you can find the place where that 
comes from, byes,’ he said, ‘ you ’ll not 
nade do anny more prospictin’. ’ 

‘‘Lord! but there was a sthampade. 
But nobody niver found it. It is there 
to this day, waitin’ for some lucky divil. 
An’ there’s di’monds, there, too, bush- 
els av ’em, waitin’, waitin’, till their 
time comes. I more than half belave 
thim Thayosophists is right; ’tis justa 
see-saw back an’ forth from wan hemis- 
phare to the other, an’ there’s more for- 
gotten than anny av us iver knew.”’ 

‘*Did you ever find any diamonds, 
Cusack ?’”’ inquired the Judge. 

‘‘] niver did,’’ returned Cornelius. 
‘«But | knew a man that did; an’ saw 
thim an’ held thim in me hand. He was 
a queer, cranky crayture, that niver ran 
wid a pardner, an’ always wint off by a 
way av his own whin he prospicted ; an’ 
as he niver had annything to show for 
it whin he came back, nobody iver tuk 
the throuble to follow him. Did you 
know old Caleb Lyon, that Prisidint 
Grant, | think it wor, sint out to be Ter- 
ritorial Gov’nor av Idaho? ”’ 

‘* Caleb Lyon of Lyondale ?”’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Yes, 1 knew him well. He 
was a literary chap, and always used to 
give readings for all the benefits and 
church fairs. The first time I ever heard 
Poe’s ‘Bells’, he read it.”’ And the Col- 
onel lay back in his chair and laughed at 
the recollection. 

‘‘ The same,’’ resumed Mr. Cusack. 
‘*Well, he was a great frind av mine, 


















for | was the manes av doin’ him a ser- 
vice wan time, an’ he niver forgot it. We 
chanct to be on the same steamer goin’ 
back to New York in’7o or ’71. Clem 
Trueworthy, United States Surveyor, he 
was on boord too. An’ old Blewett, the 
prospictor | was tellin’ you av, he was 
on boord, down in the steerage. On the 
way down to Panama he was tuk very 
sick ; an’ the Gov’nor, who was inter- 
ested in him in some way, or perhaps 
only out av the kindness av his heart, he 
paid for havin’ him to be tuk out av the 
steerage an’ bro’t up into the second 
cabin. Av coorse, he was very grateful 
to the Gov’nor, an’ whin he got around 
he came to him wan day an’ sez: — 

‘**] ’ve got some specimens here; 
they ’re no value, but I know you like 
thim things, an’ some av thim is very 
purty.’ An’ he insisted on the Gov’nor 
takin’ the whole collection. 

‘*We all stood lookin’ ’em over an’ 
admirin’ thim, an’ the Gov’nor he had 


his hand full av the pebbles, some av. 


that same sthream tin, an’ rubies, an’ 
garnets, an’ I don’t know what all, an’ 
he sorted out a half dozen av ’em over 
to one side on his hand. 

**« Do you know what thim are?’ he 
said to Blewett. 

‘**No,’ sez Blewett. ‘They ’re not 
so purty as some av the others, but still 
| tho’t ’em rather curious.’ 

‘‘¢ They ’re di’monds,’ sez the Gov’- 
nor. 

***QO, get out!’ we all said. 

‘“** It’s a fact,’ sez he. ‘An’ good ones, 


too. Do you know where you got ’em ?’ 
‘«* Yes, I can go to the place,’ sez 
Blewett. ‘I cud have got a bushel av 


thim if I had tho’t it worth while.’ 
‘‘Well, we formed a stock company 
thin and there to mine thim di’monds, 
an’ naythur wan av us wud have called 
the Prisident his cousin. When we got 


into New York the Gov’nor tuk Blewett 
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to Tiffany’s, an’ he sold two av his peb- 
bles to Tiffany for a thousand dollars 
apiece. We niver let him out av our 
sight; day or night, wan av us stayed 
wid him. The Gov’nor was only ona 
flyin’ thrip, an’ had to go back in two 
weeks, an’ he an’ 1 wint back to Boise 
overland,— stage it was thin, no Pull- 
man cars, if you plaze, — an’ Trueworthy 
stayed with Blewett, with sthrict injunc- 
tions niver to take his eyes off av him 


- till he landed him back in Boise. 


‘* We wint to work an’ got iverything 
ready to make a beginning at diggin’ our 
di’monds as soon as they arrived. An’ 
whin atlingth Blewett was ready to come 
back, he an’ Trueworthy tuk the 
steamer. It was the Golden City they 
got on, an’ whin she wint down off Cape 
St. Lucas they both wint to the bottom 
wid her, and tuk the saycret wid thim. 
It was a blow to the Gov’nor an’ me 
that had been livin’ in the clouds for 
weeks wid visions av wealth untold 
flittin’ before our eyes. 

‘*But I was not downcast intirely. | 
knew ivery inch av the counthry that 
old Blewett was in the habit av ha’ntin’ 
on his prospictin’ tours, an’ I felt certain 
sure | cud go an’ put my hand on his 
bushel av di’monds. So we tuk in two 
or three others into our little schame, a 
man by the name av Sterling was wan ; 
and got ready wid all the sacresy in life 
to go out on athrip. Aich wan av us 
left Boise in a different direction, in the 
still hours av the night, an’ we came to- 
gether later on out on the road to Silver 
City. We had not been an hour on the 
way, before Sterling reined up, an’,— 

‘** Hush ! byes,— what’s that?’ sez 
he. 

‘‘We all listened, an’ sure enough, 
we cud hear ’em comin’ behind us. 

*** It’s no use thryin’ to conceal the 
matther,’ sez he. ‘ They ’re onto us.’ 

‘*Whin daylight came on, we sthopped 
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on the brow av aridge an’ looked back, 
an’ undher the headin’ av thruth, Judge, 
we could see thim sthringin’ along for 
tin miles behind us, afoot an’ on horse- 
back an’ in wagons. Not a mother’s 
son av ’em knew what they wor afther, 
but whativer it wor, they wor breakin’ 
their necks to get there first. 

‘Well, we wint on an’ tuk off into 
the rough counthry back the other side 
av War Eagle Mountain, where old 
Blewett always did his prospictin’. 
Afther pokin’ around awhile widout 
knowin’ what they wor afther, the most 
av the gang got tired an’ quit, but for 
two months, till the snow came and kiv- 
ered iverything up, we searched that 
counthry over fut by fut, pryin’ into 
ivery crivice an’ cranny an’ old prospict 
hole in the whole region. But we niver 


found Blewett’s bushel of di’monds, an’ 
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they are there somewhere to this day. 
An’ if iver | shud come acrost some fellow 
from Kimberly, that knows what sort av 
a hole it is you look for di’monds in, | 
give you my word, | ’!l have him out 
there an’ find thim stones yet before | 
die.’’ 

‘* Well, Cornaylius,’’ said the Colonel, 
‘when the time comes, | look to you to 
give me a chance to get even on that 
Kitsap trade.’’ 

**1’ll do it, Colonel, 1 ’ll do it,— niver 
you fear,’’ replied Mr. Cusack, rising 
and working his stiff knee back and 
forth, by way of limbering it up for 
action. ‘‘ Thot’s a fine bye you ’re 
raisin’. He resimbles you. Good afther- 
noon, Judge; good afthernoon, Colonel.” 
And so by degrees, Mr. Cusack with- 
drew himself and his stick for that occa- 
sion. 

Batierman Lindsay. 





ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


/ BY AN IRISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


RELAND was wont in 
an earlier day to turn 
in her distress, with 
eager eyes and out- 


“ “stretched arms, appeal- 
\ ingly to her warm- 


hearted Celtic kinsmen 
under the sunny skies 
—_ and amid the fertile plains of 
fi py» that land whose motto is 
‘* Liberty ! Equality ! Frater 

nity !’’ 
There were many reasons that led 
her to hope for help in her extremity from 
the chivalrous French nation. Reduced 
by ages of tyranny, oppression, and sav- 
age coercion, to a state of unutterable 
wretchedness, the Irish have long lived 





on the border line of despair; want 
shadowing them in their poor comfortless 
homes, fear of evils, from which there 
was no possibility of escape, deep-rooted 
in their hearts, and famine never far 
away. Regarded, moreover, by ‘‘ the 
dominant partner,’’ their hereditary 
enemy and persecutor, as ‘‘ Aliens in 
blood, in language, and in religion, ’’ they 
had to seek for sympathy and assistance 
wherever they were most likely to be 
found, and what more natural than that 
they should turn, in their oft-recurring 
agonies, to that landin which so many of 
lreland’s bravest soldiers and most dis- 
tinguished men found a home and a wel- 
come when driven by cruel laws and by 
the sword of persecution, from their 















native country ? Sympathy the French 
freely gave; sometimes material help, 
but not enough of that, or a different set of 
events would surely have to be chron- 
icled. 

Even as it was, better results would 
have been attained but for the difficul- 
ties arising from difference of language, 
which made complete organization and a 
thorough understanding impossible. Be 
that as it may, it is evident the time had 
not then come for the liberation of Ire- 
land from the despotism of her implaca- 
ble foe ; who, it seems, now yearns for 
‘a union of hearts’’ and proposes to 
‘kill with kindness ”’ Ireland’s national 
aspirations.’ 

Circumstances have greatly changed, 
however, since St. Ruth failed, and fell, 
at Aughrim on 12th July, 1691 ; and since 
General Humbert about a hundred years 
later, was forced by superior numbers to 


lay down his arms near Longford, 
8th September, 1798. 
The circumstances are these: Ireland 


has no longer to look for sympathy or 
help to any foreign power, however well 
disposed to aid her that power may be. 
There is now a greater Ireland beyond 
the Atlantic, looking with earnest eyes 
and loving heart to the old land, thinking 
of the kinsfolk at home, still in the toils 
of the oppressor, and waiting and watch- 
ing for the day of deliverance. 

From official returns, published an- 
nually, nearly four millions of people 
left Ireland for America between the 
years 1851 and 1895. Four millions of 
people! Nearly the whole number of 
lreland’s present population ‘‘ gone to 
America’’ within the brief space of 
forty-four years. Think of it England! 
In what frame of mind did the Irish emi- 
grant go to America? Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking in the House of Commons 
twenty-six years ago, said: ‘‘ He bears 
with him on the one hand a passionate 


Speech of Right Hon. G. W. Balfour, Chief Secretary for 
ireland, at Leeds. 
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attachment to the home he quits, and on 
the other hand a bitter and burning 
hatred to the laws and government he 
leaves behind,”’ 

In the stress and tumultuousness of 
political warfare, party squabbles and 
personal ambitions take up the time of 
public men and engross their thoughts to 
the exclusion of most else. The exigen- 
cies of the moment call for the exercise 
of all their energies so that the consider- 
ation of the past and future is lost sight 
of in present affairs. 

Some people, deprecate recalling the 
past on the ground that nothing is to be 
gained by it. ‘‘Let bygones be by- 
gones, ’’ is a favorite saying with them ; 
but it is the experience of the past which 
enables mankind to forecast the future 
and to shape human action accordingly. 
Leave out the past, and what becomes of 
religion, science, literature, art, and all 
worldly knowledge ? Scientists are at 
present busily engaged under a tropical 
sun disinterring the relics of remote 
ages, others in endeavors to explore the 
unknown in the regions of eternal snow 
and ice. It is then in the hope of letting 
a ray of light shine into a dark place 
that these pages are written. If the 
past is buried away out of sight, the 
social system with all its environments 
and all its mechanism perishes, the world 
lapses into its original state, and the pro- 
cess of making history and reconstruct- 
ing national life has to be begun all over 
again. 

A writer of some celebrity has just 
given to the world a work on Irish pre- 
Christian antiquities.* If an author of 
his learning, capacity, and analytic 
power, should devote himself instead to 
the study of what may be described as 
the archaeology of recent Irish history, 
now obscured by ignorance, falsehood, 
and misrepresentation, what a flood of 
light would be let in upon the dark pages 


2Pagan Ireland, an Archaeological Sketch. By W. G 
Wood- Martin, M. R. I. A. 
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of Ireland’s agony. It is well that an 
attempt, however imperfect, should be 
made by some one. 

‘* History repeats itself!” Ithas been 
repeating itself in Ireland for seven cen- 
turies with tidal regularity. Yet how 
few take note of it or show any real 
interest in the matter.. 


I have long felt the inconvenience resulting 
from the ignorance of the English people gener- 
ally of the history of Ireland. Why.should they 
not be ignorant of that history? The story 
itself is full of no other interest than a painful 
one, disgusting from its details of barbarous in- 
fliction on the one hand, and partial and there- 
fore driftless resistance on the other. To the 
English it seemed enough to know that one way 
or the other Ireland had become subject to Eng- 
land.' 


So wrote Daniel O’Connell more than 
half a century ago, and so it may be 
written with equal truth today. 

Many writers of high authority, both 


lrish and English, have since tried, with- 
out success, to dispel that ignorance. 
Whether from a vague apprehension of 
what confronts them or a dread of the 
shame and humiliation consequent on 
learning the truth and realizing fully all 
the horrors and abominations they have 
been guilty of, the English people cannot 
be roused to take an interest in the study 
of Irish history. They shut their eves 
to that which is visible to the whole 
world, except themselves, preferring to 
live in a fool’s paradise, in the happy 
self-consciousness that England is the 
greatest, best, wisest, and most Christian 
nation upon which the sun shines. As 
Mr. Gladstone, a veritable and high 
authority, puts it: ‘‘ They have been 
comfortably ensconced in a belief of 
their own _ habitual moderation and 
humanity, past as wellas present. ’’? No! 
lrish history, they profess to think, does 
not concern them. Ireland, they say, is 
a poor country, not of much account in 


‘O'Connell's Memoir of Ireland, 2d Ed. p. 43. 
2roth Century Review, July, 1889. 


imperial affairs, limited in population 
(owing to wholesale massacres, confisca- 
tions, and fire raisings, in former genera- 
tions, and to evictions, the procuration of 
famine and of pestilence, and to forced 
emigration, in more recent times). The 
inhabitants, they see from statistical 
reports, are withering away so rapidly 
that, in a few more generations, the Celt 
will be cleared out, and thenceforth Eng- 
land will be able to hold the land of the 
Gael in peace, quietness, and comfort. 
The English people must be disillu- 
sioned. They must learn Irish history 
and be enlightened, whether they like or 
no. They must also apply themselves 
to the study of ethics, the science of 
human duty, the elementary principles 
of which they seem to disregard. The 
changes must be rung, and loudly rung, 
in season and out of season, upon Eng- 
land’s relations with Ireland, until she is 
awakened to a full knowledge of her 
guilt. Having arrived at this, it may be 
she will atone for the unutterable wrongs 
she has inflicted ; will make due repara- 
tion to the nation she has, misusing her 
giant strength, so long held in enforced 
subjection, and will in short disgorge 
her plunder to the last shekel. Does 
righteous and Christian England believe 
she was justified in committing national 
murder and wholesale robbery because 
she had the power on her side ? If not, 
how does she hope to escape the conse- 
quences of her crimes, or to evade the 
eternal justice which inevitably, sooner 
or later, overtakes the evil doer? The 
daughter of Necessitas has dogged the 
footsteps of iniquity from the beginning ; 
however slow her movements, Nemesis 
is sure to overtake the criminal at last. 
Is England sorry ? Sorrow for crime 
committed is mere foolishness unless 
repentance is followed by restitution 
when it is in the criminal’s power to 
make it. From an ethical standpoint 
this position is impregnable. The laws 
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which govern man’s actions as a moral 
agent are immutable, and these laws 
apply to all nations and to all mankind 
individually and collectively. A living 
English writer of some mark, an in- 
tensely English Englishman, and one 
far from friendly to Irishmen, but in some 
respects an honest chronicler withal, 
says, ‘* The conquest of Ireland was 
completed with circumstances of cruelty 
sufficient to plant undying hatred in the 
breast of the people’’; and the same 
writer lays down the following axiom, 
‘‘ That the stronger nation is entitled 
by the law of force to conquer its weaker 
neighbor, and to govern the conquered 
in its own interest, is a doctrine which 
civilized morality abhors. ’’* 

But Mr. Gladstone, a much higher 
authority on the subject, even than Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, has borne ample 
testimony in the impressive words 


already quoted to the righteousness of 
the Irishman’s hatred for British tyranny. 
Subsequently he wrote :— 


The parts of the pander, the jobber, and the 
swindler, were the parts habitually played by 
this great and strong country towards the smaller 
and weaker one. It is an odious task to record 
these abominations, but recorded they must be 
until they have been confessed, repented, and re- 
paired.? 

At the recent Convention held in the 
city of Chicago there was a good deal of 
strong speaking about the existing rela- 
tions between England and Ireland and 
how they are to be put upon a proper 
footing. Itis doubtful, however, whether 
anything was said stronger or plainer than 
the above citations. 

Most of the English papers, and nota- 
bly the London Times, turned the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention into ridicule, 
forgetting that not so very long ago, when 
the Irish were rushing away across the 
Atlantic, driven from their native land by 


‘Professor Goldwin Smith in Contemporary Review, 
December 1878. 


“Nineteenth Century, No. 149, July, 1889. 


English tyranny at the rate of a hundred 
thousand persons annually, England was 
frightened out of its wits at the prospect 
of what might consequently happen in 
the future. Weread in the 7imes of May 
4th, 1860, as follows :— 

Ireland will become altogether English and the 
United States Republic altogether Irish. There 
will be again an Ireland, but a colossal Ireland, and 
an Ireland placed in the New World. We shall _ 
have only pushed the Celt westward ; ceasing for 
the future to be imprisoned between the Liffey and 
the Shannon, he will spread from New York to 
San Francisco. We must gird our loins to en- 
counter the nemesis of seven centuries of mis- 
government. To the end of time a hundred mil- 
lions of people, spread over the largest habitable 
area in the world, and confronting us everywhere 
by sea and by land, will remember that their 
forefathers paid tithes to the Protestant clergy, 
rent to absentee landlords, and forced obedience 
to the laws which these had made. 

Ponder on this passage, O ye who 
have the destinies of England in your 
charge. Study it, think well and deeply 
upon it, bearing in mind it is not the lan- 
guage of some ‘‘ blustering agitator,’’ as 
Englishmen are pleased to designate 
those who are laboring might and main 
to bring about a just and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Irish question. Thisis no 
mere ‘‘sunburstery,’’ as the speeches 
and writings of Irishmen are so often 
sneeringly called. It is the deliberate 
language of a leader writer in the great 
organ of English opinion. Is another 
important press opinion wanted upon the 
same theme? Here it is. 

The London Graphic, 9th October, 
1886, under the heading, ‘‘ Celts Getting 
Uppermost,’’ has the following :— 

To borrow the language of the share market 
Celts are buoyant while Anglo-Saxons have a 
downward tendency. A glance at sta- 
tistical tables seems at first sight to falsify this 
idea of Celtic flood and Anglo-Saxon ebb. In 
1841, without counting Scotland, there were half 
as many people in Ireland as in England, whereas 
now the population of England is five times as 


numerous. Why then, is Ireland more powerful 
now than she was forty-five years ago? The 
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answer is that there are enormous colonies of her 
sons and daughters in every English speaking 
country in the world, Great Britain included. 


The writer of the article in the 7imes 
expressed himself fairly well, and with a 
good grasp of the situation. Had his 
knowledge however of Irish history been 
fuller he would have added something 
more. The payment of tithes to the 
parson, rent to the absentee landlords, 
and forced obedience to English made 
laws, would not justify the intensity of 
lreland’s righteous hatred for her op- 
pressor. It is the blood of the murdered 
Irish that cries to heaven for vengeance. 
It is the memory of the merciless acts 
of sanguinary wretches like Mountjoy, 
Carew, Chichester, Malby, Strafford, St. 
Leger, Coote, Cosby, Grey de Wilton, 
Cromwell, Ireton, and a crowd of smaller 
butchers, that maddens. It is the mem- 
ory of Robert Emmet, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Wolfe Tone, the brothers Sheares, 
and a holocaust of murdered patriots and 
heroes, that fires the Irish heart and sets 
Irish men thinking, ‘*‘ When will the day 
indicated in the quotation from the Times 
come ?’’ 

Now the question arises, ‘* What evi- 
dence is there to show that Ireland has 
been inhumanly treated and was, and 
continues to be, governed in English in- 
terests? The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, itis damning. As I have said else- 
where, if England could be tried upon it 
before a jury of the nations she would be 
condemned to everlasting infamy. To 
quote Goldwin Smith again upon the 
method adopted to obtain possession of 
the land. He says,— 

Instead of the form of conquest it took that of 


confiscation and was waged by the intruder with 
the arms of legal chicane.’ 


‘**Intruder,’’ be it noted, is an English- 
man’s euphemism, when applied to Ire- 
land, for robber, murderer, and extermi- 
nator. Mr. Gladstone, in an article 


‘Contemporary Review, December, 1878. 


already cited, refers to the authority of 
Mr. Lecky, the great historian, ‘‘ an un- 
suspected witness,’’ who says, ‘‘ Such is 
the past of English government of Ire- 
land: a tissue of brutality and hypocrisy 
scarcely surpassed in history,’’ a quota- 
tion which he supports with another from 
Benjamin Franklin, who called British 
performances of the eighteenth century 
in Ireland, ‘‘Such a combination of 
rapine, treachery, and violence, as would 
have disgraced the name of government 
in the most arbitrary country in the 
world.’’ ? 

Robbed of their patrimony and propri- 
etorial rights, the Irish people next found 
their industrial interests assailed on all 
sides. English manufacturers sent fre- 
quent petitions to Parliament complain- 
ing of the injury done to the trade of 
England by Irish made goods. The Lords 
and Commons addressed the throne upon 
the subject, and needless to say, the 
King lent a willing ear to their remon- 
strances, promising ‘‘to do all that in 
him lay to carry out their wishes,’’ And 
he did so most effectually. 

Lord Deputy Strafford, who was sent 
over to govern Ireland, in English inter- 
ests, about two hundred years ago, 
wrote to the Lord Treasurer of England 
as follows, only six months after his arri- 
val in the country :— 


I am of opinion that all wisdom advises to keep 
this kingdom as much subordinate and depend- 
ent upon England as possible, and holding them 
from the manufacture of wool (which unless 
otherwise directed, | shall by all means discour- 
age) and then enforcing them to fetch their cloth- 
ing from thence [England] and to take their salt 
from the King (being that which preserves and 
gives value to all their native staple commodities). 
How then can they depart from us without naked- 
ness and beggary? Whichin itself is so weighty 
a consideration as a small profit should not bear 
it down. 


The policy here shown was carried out 
to the letter, and every branch of indus- 


2Nineteenth Century, July, 1839. 
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try. with the one exception of the Belfast 
linen trade, was stamped out in the in- 
terests of England. All the while, with 
characteristic cowardice and hypocrisy, 
the English never ceased to reproach 
“the lazy Irish’’ for their poverty and 
want of enterprise. The question is con- 
stantly asked, ‘* Why is it the Irish are 
unsuccessful at home in their own coun- 
try, while in other lands they are asa 
rule so prosperous ?’’ The above facts 
supply the answer. When a great for- 
est tree whose roots and branches have 
spread far and wide, is cut down by the 
ax of the woodman, the stump, however 
deep its roots may have penetrated the 
earth, and however rich the soil that 
nourished them, soon decays. It may 
produce a few weak and sickly suckers 
that struggle to live for awhile, stunted 
offshoots of the stately tree that has been 
cut down; but if the tree is to be re- 
placed by such another, you must not 
only plant a new and heaithy sapling, 
but wait long years for it to reach ma- 
turity. 

The malignant spirit shown by Straf- 
ford was far from the worst feature of 
English animosity, inasmuch as it pro- 
posed only to strike at Irish industries 
with a view to reducing the nation to 
penury in order that it might be all the 
more easily held in subjection. There is 
something however blacker and more 
diabolical to be noticed. Just prior to 
this period the English leaders had re- 
solved to exterminate the Irish people, 
root and branch. The cry ‘to hell or 
Connaught”? that so long resounded 
through the other three provinces of Ire- 
land gave at least an alternative. But 
the Mountjoys, Malbys, Carews, Cootes, 
Chichesters, and others, had no alterna- 
tive to offer. They thought extermina- 
tion by fire, sword, pestilence, and famine, 
a safer and ‘‘speedier’’ plan. I have 
elsewhere on more than one occasion re- 


lated the infamies perpetrated by the 
stronger nation upon the weaker; the 
wholesale massacres of men, women, and 
children, committed by these monsters in 
human form ; but it is well to repeat the 
tale. 

Daniel O’Connell’s mode of carrying 
on agitation was always characterized by 
reiteration, and his example may be ac- 
cepted as a good one :— 

There are many men [he said] who shrink from 
repeating themselves, and who actually feel a re- 
pugnance to deliver a good sentiment or a good 
argument just because they have delivered that 
sentiment or that argument before. This is very 
foolish. It is not by advancing a political truth 
once, twice, or even ten times, that the public 
take it up and finally adopt it. No! Incessant 
repetition is required to impress political truths on 
the public mind. You must repeat the 


same lesson over and over again if you hope to 
make a permanent impression." 


1 adopt the suggestion, and propose 
again to bring before the public mind a 


few of the iniquities of English rule in 
Ireland, relying almost entirely for my 
facts and citations upon English and Pro- 
testant authorities, such evidence being 
more likely to carry conviction and over- 
come prejudice than the testimony of any 
Irish writer. Lord Deputy Chichester, 
the then English Viceroy, writing in 1607, 
(the letter is quoted in Godkin’s ‘‘ Land 
War,’’) indicated the most approved 
method of governing Ireland from an Eng- 
lish point of view :— 

I have often said and written it is famine must 
consume the Irish as our swords and other en- 
deavors worked not that speedy effect which is 
expected; hunger would be better, because a 
speedier weapon to employ against them than the 
sword. 

And then this demon in human shape 
thus calmly informs the English govern- 
ment of his own brutalities. 

I burned all along Lough Neagh within four 


miles of Dungannon, sparing none of 
what quality, age, or sex soever, besides many 


‘Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell, by C. M. O'Keeffe, 
Vol. x, p. 126. 
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burned to death. We killed man, woman, and 
child, horse, beast, or whatever we could find.' 

This, as will presently appear, is no 
exceptional tale of unusual atrocity ; it 
represents nothing more than the aver- 
age action of the English viceroys, and 
of the commanders under them, all 
through. Another of these worthies, 
Sir George Carew, President of Munster, 
has also left, under his own hand, an 
account of his sanguinary proceedings in 
that rich and populous province, an ac- 
count that rivals in atrocity the acts of 
his colleague just mentioned, and proves 
beyond dispute they were acting in con- 
cert on a deliberate plan to exterminate 
the Irish ; the design of which, it is evi- 
dent, was previously agreed upon be- 
tween them. 

The President [Carew] having received cer- 
taine information that the Mounster fugitives 
were harboured in those parts, having before 
burned all the Houses and Corne and taket 
great preyes in Owny O’Mulrian, and Kilquig, a 
strong and fast country, not farre from Limerick, 
diverted his Forces into East Clanwilliam, and 
Muskry-quirke, where Pierce Lacy had lately 
been succoured, and killed all mankind that were 
found therein. Thence we came into 
Arloghe Woods (the glen of Aherlow) where we 
did the like, not leaving behind us man or beast, 
corne or cattle.” 

Reference was made just now to the evi- 
dent concert between the leaders to carry 
out a policy of extermination. Let us 
see how it farcd in Connaught, the re- 
servation assigned, in their own land, to 
the Irish people by the English ‘‘ in- 
truder ’’ as an alternative location to the 
bottomless abyss. It is given on the 
authority of Froude, an Englishman in 
no way prejudiced in favor of Ireland. 
He tells us how savage Malby, the Pres- 
ident of Connaught, became when he 
entered upon his duties in that province. 
The chiefs hoped to save their people 
from slaughter and to conciliate the Eng- 

1 The Rev. Malcolm MacColl has referred to this, Contem- 
porary Review, Feb., 1880, p. 304. 


2Pacata Hibernia, vol., 1, pp 189-190. 
don. 1633. 


Published in Lon- 


lish by a policy of submission; but Malby 
had come as an exterminator and was 
not to be diverted from his sanguinary 
purpose. He says in his report to the 
Government, quoted by Froude:— 


I thought good to take another course, and so, 
with determination to consume them with fire 
and sword, sparing neither old nor young, | en- 
tered their mountains. I burned all their corn 
and houses and committed to the sword all that 
could be found. . . In like manner I as- 
saulted a castle where the garrison surrendered. 
I] put them to the misericordia of my soldiers, — 
they were all slain,— thence I went on, sparing 
none that came in my way, which cruelty did so 
amaze their followers they could not tell where 
to bestow themselves. It was all done 
in rain and frost and storm, journeys in such 
weather bringing them the sooner to submis- 
sion. 


It is inconceivable to think that the 
poet Edmund Spenser, who came _ to 
Ireland as Secretary to Lord Grey de 
Wilton, acquiesced in and approved of 
this inhuman method of getting rid of the 
inhabitants, but such is the fact. 
O’Connell in his Memoir tells us that 
Spenser :— 


Had his plan for the pacification of Ireland. It 
was no other than that of creating famine and 
ensuring pestilence! And he encouraged the 
repetition of these diabolical means by his own 
evidence of their efficacy. He recommended, in- 
deed, that twenty days should be given to the 
Irish to come in and submit, after the expir- 
ation of which time they were to be shown no 
mercy.® 


O’Connell then gives Spenser’s own 
words in the quaint language of the 
time:— 

The end will (I assure mee) bee very short, 
and much sooner than it ‘can bee in so great a 
trouble, as it seemeth, hoped for; although there 
should none of them fall by the sword, nor bee 
slain by the souldier; yet thus being kept from 
manurance, and their cattle from running abroad, 
by this hard restraint they would quietly con- 
sume themselves and devour one another. (Spen- 
ser’s Ireland, p. 165.) 


The success of this treatment is re- 


3O’Connell’s Memoir of Ireland, p. 93. 















corded by Fynes Moryson, Secretary to 
Lord Deputy Mountjoy and an eye wit- 
ness of most of the events he chronicles. 
He appears, from the following extract, 
to have been moved by a feeling of com- 
passion for the miseries he saw around 
him, for he says:— 

No spectacle was more frequent in the ditches 
of the Towns, and especially in the wasted coun- 
tries, than to see multitudes of these poor people, 
the Irish, dead with their mouths all coloured 
green by eating nettles, docks, and all things 
they could rend above the ground.’ 

The proceedings of the English leaders 
in the three provinces already mentioned, 
namely, Ulster, Connaught, and Mun- 
ster, black and bloody as they were, 
were, however, surpassed in Leinster, 
where Coote and Cosby were the presid- 
ing spirits for the ‘‘ pacification ’’ of that 
province. Coote, as we read in Warner’s 
History, ‘‘ was a stranger to mercy.”’ 
Lord Castlehaven gives a terrible account 
of the massacres committed by the troops 
under his command who, he says, killed 
men, women, and children, promiscu- 
ously. A favorite saying of his when 
directing the slaughter of Irish children 
was, ‘‘ Nits will be lice.’’ Seeing a sol- 


dier, who had run his bayonet through a | 


child, dangling the lifeless and bleeding 
body upon the weapon over his shoulder, 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘ He liked 
such frolics.’’ Carte records, ‘‘ His in- 
human executions and promiscuous mur- 
ders of the people of Wicklow”’’ ; and the 
concurrent testimony of English histor- 
ians goes to show that he was a fiend in- 
carnate who reveled in cruelty and wick- 
edness. 

The story of the massacre of Mullagh- 
mast has been often told, but as it is 
illustrative of English methods, it will 
bear repetition. The massacre is related 
in detail by the late A. M. Sullivan in 
his **Story of lIreland,’’ pp. 230-231, of 
which the following is an extract :— 


'O’Connell’s Memoir of Ireland, pp. 1-2. 
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Sir Francis Cosby, commanding the Queen’s 
troops in Leix and Offaly, formed a diabolical 
plot for the permanent conquest of that district. 
Peace at the moment prevailed between the Gov- 
ernment and the inhabitants, but Cosby seemed 
to think that in extirpation lay the only effectual 
security for the Crown. Feigning, however, 
great friendship, he invited to a grand 
feast (in the Fort, or Rath, of Mullaghmast) all 
the chief families of the territory, attendance 
thereat being a sort of test of amity. To this 
summons responded the flower of the Irish nobil- 
ity in Leix and Offaly with their kinsmen and 
friends. The O’Mores, O’Kellys, Lalors, 
O’Nolans, etc. Into the great Rath 
rode many a pleasant cavalcade that day, but 
none ever came forth that entered in. 


The invited guests were butchered to 
aman; one hundred and eighty of the 
O’Mores alone being amongst the’slain. 
The author of this deed of cold-blooded 
treachery and savage atrocity met his 
doom, some years after, at the battle of 
Glenmalure, when the English forces 
under Lord Grey de Wilton were utterly 
routed by the Irish led by Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne, the brave Wicklow chieftain, 
called by the English, ‘‘ The Firebrand 
of the Mountains,’’ who was killed after- 
wards in a skirmish with the forces of 
the Lord Deputy and had his head im- 
paled over the gateway of Dublin Cas- 
tle. 

Lord Grey de Wilton had not long to 
wait for his revenge. Having invested 
the Fort of Smerwick, on 31st October 
following his defeat at Glenmalure, he 
obliged the defenders to capitulate and 
when they had laid down their arms, he 
slaughtered them to a man; not in the 
wrath of the moment but on the follow- 
ing day. 


The officers were reserved for ransom, and 
next day the garrison, about six hundred men, 
were slaughtered in cold blood; and a few 
women and a priest among them were hung. 
The bodies, six hundred in all, were stripped and 
laid out on the sands as gallant and goodly per- 
sonages, says Grey, as ever were beheld.” 


2Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography, p, 237. 
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How does Froude attempt to palliate 
this outrage upon all law human and di- 
vine? He says:— 

To him (Lord Grey de Wilton) it was but the 
natural and obvious way of disposing of an 
enemy who had deserved no quarter. . . . 
He probably could not, if he had wished, have 
conveyed so large a body of prisoners in safety 
across Ireland to Dublin.! 

And therefore, according to Froude, he 
was right in cutting the throats of six 
hundred ‘‘ as gallant and goodly person- 
ages ’’ as eye ever beheld, who had sur- 
rendered to superior force. It does not 
appear why Froude said they deserved 
no quarter, but as non-combatants, in- 
cluding some women, were massacred at 
the same time, it is evident the inhuman 


| Lbid. 


butchery was contrary to the laws of 
war, to every sentiment of justice and 
morality, and quite of a piece with the 
massacres perpetrated by other English 
commanders under similar circumstances. 
Good people shudder as they read of 
Turkish atrocity in Armenia and Bulgaria 
at the present time, overlooking the fact 
that it has been exceeded a hundred fold 
by English atrocity in Ireland. Quota- 
tions can be given, enough to fill a hun- 
dred volumes, on the unimpeachable tes- 
timony of the actors themselves in the 
bloody drama of Ireland’s ‘‘pacification,’’ 
who with their own hands have written 
the record of England’s blood-guiltiness 
and of their own infamy. 
W. J. Corbett, M. P., M. R. 1. A. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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A STORY OF ARIZONA. 


we had out in Arizony ’long 
about ’73, keepin’ the sixteen 
hundred Apaches in check at 
the Rio Verde reservation,’’ 
said Jim Duffy, the well 
known scout, as he thought- 
fully stroked his grizzled beard and set- 
tled back comfortably in his easy chair. 
Jim spent fourteen years of his life among 
the Indians and is as familiar with their 
language, manners, and custons, as 
though he was one of them. He followed 
the fortunes of the Fifth cavalry in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, 
Nebraska, Dakota, Kansas, and the In- 
dian Territory, and the _ hairbreadth 
escapes and thrilling adventures he has 
had would fill a book and make mighty 
interesting reading, too. Finding him in 


a reminiscent mood, | prevailed upon him 
to spin a yarn for me about ‘‘ them days 
in Arizony.”’ 


I WAS jest thinkin’ of that red devil, 
old ‘*‘ Delshay,’’ a war chief down at Rio 
Verde, who gave K troop so much trouble. 
‘Old Del,’’ as we called him, had a fol- 
lowing of about three hundred young 
men, and every so often they would 
make a break from the reservation and 
go off on a raid, murdering, burning, and 
plundering. 

You see, the Indians were divided into 
different bands, each under its own 
leader. There were Mojaves, Tontos, 
and Yumas, on the reservation, but the 
Tontos were the worst of the outfit. 
There were only sixteen of us in K troop 
under Lieutenant Walter S. Schuyler, on 
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the reservation to keep peace in the fam- 
ily of sixteen hundred Indians and maybe 
we were not in close quarters on several 
occasions! At the time of which I am 
speaking, the depredations of Delshay’s 
band of young Tontos had become so fre- 
quent and so serious in character that 
Lieutenant Schuyler decided to arrest 
Delshay and put him in irons. The 
treachery of a Tonto interpreter, Antone, 
not only prevented the execution of this 
plan, but came very near causing the 
death of every mother’s son of us. 
Lieutenant Schuyler, having deter- 
mined on the arrest of Delshay, concluded 
that the best way to get the old rascal in 
his clutches was to summon the entire 
lot of Indians to the parade ground to be 
counted. As this was a frequent occur- 
rence, he thought the Indians would 


come unarmed, not suspecting the scheme. 
He confided his plans to his interpreter 
and gave orders to eight of the enlisted 


men of the command to assist him in ar- 
resting Delshay and seven of his princi- 
pal warriors. Before going out to make 
the arrest, Schuyler cleaned and loaded 
his Winchester, after which he stood it 
up in the corner of the tent. 


The Indians were finally seated in a: 


great semi-circle, waiting to be counted. 
Schuyler walked into his tent, got his six- 
teen shooter and walked directly up to 
Delshay, the eight soldiers following in 
the rear. Then the party halted and 
there was a moment of intense silence. 
Then the Lieutenant, through the inter- 
preter, Antone, told the old war chief, in 
language more forcible than elegant, that 
he was a prisoner. 

‘* Antone,’’ says he, ‘‘ you tell this old 
vagabond that I’m going to load him 
down with irons and hustle him into 
Camp Verde.”’ 

At the same time, Schuyler’s men took 
their positions in front of the men they 
were going to arrest. Old Del merely 


grunted when Antone interpreted to him 
what the Lieutenant was saying. He 
glared defiantly at the officer, and told 
Antone to say to Lieutenant Schuyler 
for him that he was not a prisoner and 
was not going to Camp Verde. 

This made Schuyler fighting mad, and 
leveling his gun at the old rascal, he 
hissed, ‘‘ You d—d thief, you’d better 
make your little prayer, and be quick 
about it, too! ’’ 

The old sinner only laughed at this, 
and Schuyler, driven to desperation, 
pulled the trigger of his gun when the 
muzzle was only about two inches from 
the Indian’s nose. The gun missed fire. 
All at once Delshay’s band jumped to 
their feet, and from every blanket out 
came a gun or a pistol. 

Schuyler saw that there was going to 
be trouble and he began to pump the 
Winchester for all it was worth, only to 
discover that it had been tampered with. 
Antone, the Tonto interpreter, had stolen 
into Schuyler’s tent after learning his in- 
tentions, and taken out every shell. 

Then we were in a predicament. Be- 
fore you could count three, every soldier 
was surrounded by at least a dozen of 
the worst cut-throats that ever drew 
breath, and for a little time things looked 
mighty juberous for us Yankees. The 
soldiers were as brave men as ever strad- 
died horses, but when they were so sud- 
denly surrounded by them wild Tontos, 
every last one of ’em felt his heart jump- 
in’ up in his neck. I am not a coward, 
but I’m free to say that when I felt the 
cold muzzles of them guns back of my 
ears, | tried to think of all the prayers 
my poor old mother learned me when | 
was a kid. The sweat was an inch thick 
on my face and a-runnin’ down into my 
boot legs ! 


AFTER this somewhat extravagant 
statement, Duffy paused for a moment 
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in his narrative, the memory of that 
thrilling scene seeming to carry him far 
and away from the prosaic present. 
Mechanically he lit his pipe, took three 
or four meditative whiffs, and then re- 
sumed his story. 


AT THIS juncture, Mojave Charley, the 
big chief of the Mojaves, came to the 
rescue of the Lieutenant and his little 
squad of soldiers. He jumped to his feet 
and ordered his six hundred warriors to 
help the Lieutenant. But for him God 
knows what would have happened to us. 
Mojave Charley was a man who stood 
about six feet one in his moccasins, and 
he was built like a quarter horse. He 
measured forty-two inches around his 
bare breast, had fine broad shoulders, 
and muscular arms and legs. He 
weighed about a hundred and eighty 
pounds and there was not a pound of 
superfluous flesh on his carcass. His 


long black hair reached almost to his 
waist, and as he stood there addressing 
them Indians, his black eyes flashing fire, 
he was jest as purty as a picture. 

‘«Young men of the Mojave tribe,’’ he 
said, ‘‘listen to one who has been the 
friend, and also the enemy of the white 


man. Lieutenant Schuyler and his men 
are here for the purpose of preserving 
the peace and protecting us from the bad 
white men who would steal all we 
possess. He is here simply to help us 
in every way that lies in his power. 
You all know Delshay and the Tontos. 
They are thieves, they are murderers, 
and it would be better if they were all 
dead. Delshay runs away from the 
agency whenever he feels like it. He 
takes his young men and goes down into 
the valleys where the white men live, 
robs’: them of their cattle, robs them 
of their horses, robs them of their mules, 
burns their houses, and not satisfied with 
that, butchers their women and children. 
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He comes back to the agency to draw the 
rations that the government gives him. 

‘*When these are eaten up he goes 
out again. He has kept this thing: up 
for years and he has got to thinking that 
the government is afraid of him. Lieu- 
tenant Schuyler was ordered by the big 
chief in Washington, to arrest Delshay 
and bring him before a soldier council to 
be tried for his bad deeds. He arms his 
young men with rifles bought from bad 
white men and threatens to kill Lieuten- 
ant Schuyler and his little band of sol- 
diers. If we allow Delshay to carry out 
his threat, the blame will rest on us, as 
well as on him. Shall we permit it? | 
say, No! Not while | and my young 
men are here! Chetlepan, and you, 
Hauvayuma of the Yumas, stand by me, 
and do not let this man add another to 
his bloody deeds !’’ 

After this, there were other speeches 
upholding the Mojave chieftain, and it 
was finally decided that Delshay should 
go to his own camp as a prisoner and re- 
main there until called for by Lieutenant 
Schuyler. 

The old rascal stayed there just one 
week and then stole off on another fora- 
ging expedition. 

One month after the above fracas, 
Lieutenant Schuyler went out on a scout 
after Delshay and his band, who had 
been giving th. settlers more than usual 
trouble, | being one of the men left in 
camp. Schuyler was thoroughly aroused 
and had offered a reward of fifty dollars, 
to any Indian who would bring in Old 
Del’s scalp. Shortly after the command 
had gone, Mr. Chapman, the agent’s 
chief clerk, came to me and told me that 
the agent had a very important package 
for Lieutenant Schuyler and wanted me 
to find Schuyler and give it to him. The 
contents of the package was entirely un- 
known to me, else | would not have set 
out on my errand so cheerfully. As | 
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**! NEVER TURNED TO SEE WHERE THE SHOT CAME FROM.” 


learned afterwards, a young Mojave In- 
dian, wishing to corral that fifty dollars 
reward, had quietly started out on Del- 
shay’s trail, and found him, and sent him 
on a long voyage of discovery. The 
package entrusted to me contained no- 
thing more or less than Delshay’s scalp. 
Had | known this, | ’d have taken haif 
of Camp Verde with me as an escort, for 
Delshay’s warriors would have made 
short work of me had they found me 
with their big chief’s scalp in my pos- 
session ! 

Well, | saddled up my bronco and 
went to Camp Verde, eighteen miles dis- 
tant, expecting to find the Lieutenant 
there. Upon reaching the post, | learned 
from the commanding officer that Lieu- 
tenant Schuyler and party had left for 
the south the night before. | got afresh 
horse and pushed on to Clear creek, ex- 
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pecting to find the Lieutenant and his 
command encamped there. They were 
not there. I confess | was afraid to go 
any farther alone, as the country ’round, 
in them days, ‘was full of Indians and 
wild varmints of every description, but 
my orders were to find Lieutenant Schuy- 
ler, so I struck out. 

After crossing Clear creek, | struck 
the trail and followed it up into the hills. 
I knew then, from the course of the trail, 
that Schuyler was camped on Fossil 
creek, a good half day’s ride away. | 
had not gone three miles farther before | 
saw something white drop behind a big 
rock. | kept on the trail for the simple 
reason that | could not turn back. When 
I reached the rock, I discovered a sick 
Indian lying on his back behind it. He 
made signs to me that the soldiers were 
encamped down on the creek and that 
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he was going back to the agency. | had 
not left him more than half an hour be- 
fore | ran against a black bear. | dared 
not shoot, as that would lead to my be- 
ing surrounded by Indians. His bear- 
ship finally switched off the track, havin’ 
some business with his neighbors up in 
the mountains. Four or five miles farther, 
in going around a sharp turn, | almost 
ran into three Indians. | slid off the 
bronco and found a hiding place behind a 
rock where | could watch the trail. The 
Indians must have seen me, for they 
dropped out of sight about as quick as | 
did. 1 lay there for about an hour, and 
not seeing or hearing anything, I| de- 
cided to go on. After gettin’ on the 
critter again, | shoved the gaffs into him 
and he struck a pretty fair lope. When 
| got by the place where | saw the In- 
dians, | thought | was all right, but I had 
only passed it a short distance when | 
heard a shot, and a bullet struck the 
pommel of the saddle and glanced off, just 
grazing my horse’s neck. 

Where the shot came from | did not 
stop to investigate, but made tracks for 
Fossil creek as fast as the bronco would 
carry me. When I reached there | found 
the Lieutenant and his command in 


camp preparing to strike out on Delshay’s 
trail. 

I gave the package to the Lieutenant, 
and when he opened it in my presence, 
a cold chill, the very coldest kind of a 
chill, went all through my carcass, for as 
you already know, the package contained 
a bunch of hair that formerly grew on 
the top of Old Delshay’s head. 

Lieutenant Schuyler immediately gave 
orders to his command to return to Camp 
Verde. 

The death of Delshay broke up that 
particular band. While it was only a 
small band, it managed to give the cit- 
izens of Arizona all the trouble they 
needed at that time and there was gen- 
eral rejoicing when it became known 
that the red devil, Delshay, was no 
more. 


HERE Jim Duffy awoke to the con- 
sciousness that his pipe had gone out, 
and knocking the ashes from it he sat 
for a long time gazing into vacancy. The 
spell was broken. Like most frontiers- 
men, his story-telling inspiration is found 
in his pipe, and departs when the last 
curling wreath of smoke vanishes into 
air. 

Carl P. Johnson. 


THE BLUSH ROSE. 


H THOU art fair, my sweet blush rose! 
As fair as my hungering heart’s desire! 
Not with the rich, red, opulent grace 
That sets yon wind-tossed bush on fire ; — 


Not like the dazzling sun! 


But thou 


Art warm with the tides that Love bids flow 





In the mystic light on a mother’s face, 


Or the splendor of the afterglow ! 


Mary Bell. 





ON THE ROAD NEAR PALO ALTO. 


A TRIANGULAR TRIP. 


AROUND SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


HAT public servant is 

responsible for the 

wretched roads in San 

Francisco county? Nature 

has provided abundantly in 

the nearness and quantity of 

materials and man has con- 

tented himself by hewing out 

of the sandstone and conglom- 

crate miserable apologies for roads. This 
is the story that may be told of the Bay 
drive from the Mission district in San 
Francisco until it reaches southward far 
beyond Baden. You climb the hog back 
f the San Bruno hills in a wind that 
always blows either in one direction or 
the other, and reach Blanken’s Six Mile 
House, the last of San Francisco and its 

VOL. xxviii.—34. 


queer methods of street paving and road 


making. After you have passed the 
city limits there is a perceptible, although 
only aslight improvement, and the enjoy- 
ment of that long stretch of road circling 
within a few feet of the bay is marred 
by the tortuousness and roughness of 
what might be made with but little work 
an ideal road. There is the hillside ; 
there the materials; no hauling for any 
distance; everything at hand; and one 
of the worst roads imaginable under such 
favorable circumstances. 

The view is grand. Through the pur- 
ple mists are discerned the distant hills 
of Alameda county, softly beautiful in 
their varied pattern of farm cultivation, 
and beyond, the Coast range. Every 
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A TRIANGULAR TRIP. 


A CHANCE FOR DON QUIXOTE. 
CITY LIMITS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


now and then the time of day is passed 
with fishermen busy with their nets, and 
oyster boats dot the water on the outside 
of the stake lines of the plantations. 
There is the promise of pleasant roads 
and leafy shadows as off in the distance 
one catches sight of clumps of verdure 
that are a relief after a surfeit of the 
brown lands. 

Just beyond Baden the road is bad 
again, but not for long, and soon are 
reached those long avenues of eucalyp- 
tus and cork maple, with an occasional 
pepper tree, which continue almost unin- 
terruptedly to San José. Resting from 
the midday heat in the cool shadows of 


yy 
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the hedgerows an occasional tramp is 
seen. I remember the remark of one of 
the hyper-esthethical of ‘‘ Blingum. ”’ 

‘« It is annoying to feel in no way bet- 
ter off than your neighbor, and here the 
veriest tramp that carries his pack from 
crossroad to crossroad is as rich as | am. 
Existence itself in such an air is happi- 
ness. ”’ 

Under the trees at long distances from 
the road are artistic houses, and to the 
left of the road the practice ground of the 
Burlingame polo club. The residences 
along the road are more pretentious, the 
gardens are trimmed with all the care 
wealth can bestow, and the road itself 
from Millbrae to San Mateo is in tiptop 
condition. 

At Millbrae a road to the right winds 
up into the hills to San Andreas and the 
property of the Spring Vailey Water 
Works. This is an enjoyable side trip, 
but one which entails a great deal of 
work, especially for the bicycle rider, in 
the first part of the journey, for it is an 
almost continual climb. 

‘* Vedi Napoli e morir.’’ Substitute 
San Mateo for Naples, and you have a 
sentiment expressive of your feelings 
after a thorough exploration of that fair 
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PRACTICE POLO AT BURLINGAME. 


town and its surroundings, its beautiful 
homes and its homelike hotels, its mag- 
nificent drives and its wealth of foliage, 


its flowers and its air. There is the 
smell of the sweet things of earth and 
bountiful Nature’s hum of content in the 
drowsy buzz of the bee. 

Within a mile of the railroad depot 
there is a fine bathing beach with large 
dressing rooms and a wharf leading out 
to deep water. The bay is enlivened by 
two or three yachts that spread their 
great wings to the breeze and sail away 
into the blue and purple mists of distance. 
In the opposite direction from San Mateo 
there are wooded roads leading in all 
directions across the peninsula, — one of 
the most interesting of which is the road 
up San Mateo cafion, where there is a 
branch to Pescadero beach and Half Moon 
bay. Another leads to the great dam of 
the Spring Valley Water Works and 
beyond to Lake Pilarcitos. 

lhe roads between San Mateo and San 
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José are in an excellent condition, and the 
journey may be made in the constant 
shade of trees and free from the winds 
that blow fiercely on the roads nearer 
San Francisco. From Millbrae south the 
roads are sprinkled regularly, and this 
has a tendency to create a natural cement 
by a mixture with the soft stone used in 
some portions of the road and the cinder 
like stone used in others. In conversa- 
tion one of the county engineers made 
the remark that there was a general lack 
of drainage which in winter was a pre- 
ventive of good roads. However that 
may be, this road in September and 
October is in splendid condition. 

From San José in any direction the 
roads are good. Santa Claracounty can 
lay claim to the best kept roads of the 
bay counties. 

Tired and dusty we reach San José, 
but after a good bath at the St. James 
and a dinner with mine host Tyler Beach, 
reminiscences of the fine scenery we 





THE VENDOME HOTEL GROUNDS. 


have just passed through are brought to 
mind, —the long Alameda, Santa Clara 
Mission, the fine buildings and the clean 


streets of San José. 

From San José, past the Vendome and 
through its splendid grounds, — an attrac- 
tion in this pretty city of homes that 


is second to none, — through long avenues 
of trees, the road is almost a straight line 
to Milpitas. Beyond, road and scenery 
change and the purple tints and the regu- 
lar designs on the hills, so agreeable to 
the eye from the other side of the bay, 
have changed to fields of grain and to 


THE VENDOME. 





A PICTURESQUE ROAD TO MILPITAS. 


orchards and cultivated lands. The 
thrifty Portuguese have transformed the 
entire valley from San José to Oakland 
into a beautiful garden, and the husband- 
man may be seen early and late in his 
fields as he directs the gathering of the 
ripening crops or gazes anxiously over 
the harvests that are to be. Over plain 
and hill is the purple and the pink mist 
of California’s glorious atmosphere and 
the cool scent of the fresh earth comes on 
every breeze. The road (Twelfth street) 
is for the most part in splendid condition, 
except as to that section in and around 
Alvarado. Who is it that is responsible 
for the miserable condition of the peo- 
ple’s highway ? This is a good time to 
isk the question, when men who aspire 
to govern are again to be chosen by the 
ople. This road, miserable in summer, 
ist be well nigh impassable in winter. 

) be sure there are long stretches of 
estle over which there is good driving 
wheeling, but the intervening dirt 
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roads are for the most part loose sand, in 
many places washed away by previous 


rains. They are raised but little in grade 
above the general level of the surround- 
ing salt marsh, and where the road is hard 
it is full of chuck holes. 

' Centerville is a pretty little town and 
one of the largest garden truck and agri- 
cultural shipping points in California, it 
is connected with the Southern Pacific 
railway by a unique street car freight 
and passenger line, the hauling being 
done by horses driven tandem. The 
roads around Centerville are good, and 
the most influential citizens, including 
Mr. Gregory, the proprietor of the very 
fine hotel at this place, are all enthusiasts 
for good roads. The short distance from 
San Francisco, Oakland, and San José, 
makes it imperative that the citizens, in 
order to maintain the supremacy of Cen- 
terville as a shipping point, see to it that 
the roads in all directions be made as 
good as possible. 








Courtesy “* The Olympic.” 


AN OBSTRUCTION IN THE ROAD. 


San Leandro, San Lorenzo, and Hay- 
wards, are connected with Oakland by 
very good roads, and Oakland and Ala- 
meda put to shame San Francisco’s 
miserable cobbled streets and more than 
miserable county roads. 

While the stretch of road on the trian- 
gular trip around San Francisco Bay may 
be criticised as to its condition in the San 
Bruno hills and as it skirts the bay 
toward Baden and Millbrae, and also as 
to the roads around Alvarado, the gen- 
eral condition of the highway is excellent. 


From Millbrae to San José and from San 
José to-Centerville, and again beyond 
Alvarado, the road is sprinkled regularly, 
and there is a general system of water 
supply for this purpose. The continued 
sprinkling has saved the counties interest- 
ed thousands of dollars that would have 
gone to paying for labor in surfacing and 
repairs, and has given the residents of 
four of the largest cities in California one 
of the longest and most enjoyable drive- 
ways in the world, whether utilized on 
horseback, on the wheel, or by carriage. 
Pierre N. Boeringer. 


THE HEIGHTS AND THE DEPTHS. 


| WOULD not live upon one changeless plain, 
With joy or sorrow evermore to reign; 

As blood is darker on the spotless snow, 

So joy is sweeter in the cup of woe. 


Clarence Hawkes. 





RACING AND RACING MEN. 


THE WHEEL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


OS ANGELES and Riverside 
seem to be as great hot beds for 
racing as San José and down be- 
low the Tehachapi they call 
Riverside ‘‘ the San José of the 

South.’’ It is also nicknamed ‘‘ the 
Springfieid of the Southwest,” as San Jose 
is to the racing men of the world ‘‘ the 
Springfield of the West Coast.’’ Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has been the Mecca 
of cycle racing in America since bicycle 
contests began. 

Riverside was the first of the Southern 
cities to build a bicycle track, and its quar- 
ter mile oval was for years the only bicycle 
track in the Southwest and the track 
best known and most used. In time it 
got out of date, and last year the third of 
a mile track at Wheelmen’s Park on Fré- 
mont Heights, Riverside, became its suc- 
cessor. ine old track site is now occu- 
pied by an orange winery. 

All the early racing men in Southern 
California outside of the few at Los 
Angeles were Riversides and wore the 
orange and black. 
these were Louis W. Fox, now in Alaska, 
and Herbert E. McCrea, now the best 
man in the Southwest. Other famous 
Riversiders were the Cowan brothers, 
Shoemaker, Robey, Garrison, Scott, 
Cox, and those now racing under the 
Riverside colors. Fox attracted the most 
attention and was the first to get a 
trainer from the East. 

Today the Riverside Wheelmen as a 
club leads in all things and holds the 
championship both in the annual relay 
and the annual team race for the famous 
East Side trophy. Next to the River- 
sides, rank the East Side Cycling Club 
of Los Angeles, the Crown City Cycling 
Club of Pasadena, and the newly formed 
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The most famous of . 


Los Angeles Road Club. Last year most 
of the club honors went to the Roamers 
Road Club of Los Angeles. This year 


the Roamers have taken no interest in 
racing matters. 

Los Angeles, being the metropolis of 
Southern California, has, of course, led 
in most cycling matters, on account of 


Courtesy of ** The Olympic." 
WALTER FOSTER. 





RACING AND RACING MEN. 


Photo by C. F, Gates 
THE LOS ANGELES QUARTER MILE TRACK. 


its large population, which equals that of 
Riverside, Pasadena, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, and several other cities com- 
bined. The early racing men in Los 
Angeles were P. L. Abel, D. G. Burke, 
Ed. Russell, Harry Cromwell, W. M. 
Jenkins, Phil. Percival, and Wing. Of 
these Burke was the best and held the 
championship honors for several years. 
He even went to Sacramento and defeated 
all comers there. Cromwell is the only 
one of the veterans now racing, except 


Photo by C. F. Gates, 


SHAFER AND HIS RECORD BREAKERS 


‘‘Pinto’’ Jenkins, who occasionally 
rides in a race. 

The present stars of the Southwest 
have developed in the last year, with the 
exception of Fritz Lacy, who has ridden 
three seasons. As to who is the best 
amateur in Southern California, it is hard 
to say. Last year W. E. Delay of the 
Roamers showed up the fastest, but did 
not do very much racing, as he could not 
spare the time. At present he is con- 
sidered the fastest amateur although he 
has not ridden at every meet. He is the 


only racing man of whom it can be said 


‘ ARTHUR BELL, 
LOS ANGELES ROAD CLUB. 


that he broke a world’s record the first 
time he rode in a race. This was on 
June 25, 1895, when he won his novice 
in 2:11, taking several seconds off the 
previous record. This record has only 
been lowered since by the use of a four 
man pacing machine and a specially 
trained rider. And this race at once 
made Delay famons. When he came on 
the track with his old road machine and a 
borrowed racing suit that did not fit him, 
all kinds of fun was made of him. But 
when he finished seconds and seconds 
ahead of the rest, the spectators thought 
different. 





RACING AND RACING MEN. 


Emil Ulbricht, who came from Chicago 
in 1893, loaded down with road racing 
glory, has been the star performer in 
road races since, and on the track he has 
established his reputation as a great 
handicap rider. He is now a newly 
tledged professional, and as he rode asa 
Class B amateur last year, he cannot be 
classed with the simon pure amateurs 
like Delay and Lacy. Ulbricht is a 
remarkable man and last year really 
ranked as best known of the Southern 
California men, as he has ridden consid- 


Photo by C. F, Gates. 
BALD IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE. 


erably in and about San Francisco, where 
at one time last season he was beating 
all the best men. Last August he was 
the best man in the State, then he got 
areless in his training and McCrea and 
Hatton were both beating him part of the 
time. Slater of Arizona also showed up 
in the front ranks at that time, for he was 
i‘ pupil of Ulbricht’s. 

Among the professionals of the South- 
vest there are five who rank about even. 
hey are McCrea, Hatton, Ulbricht, W. 
\. Burke and W. A. Taylor. The last 
two men with proper training are prob- 


‘Cromwell, Lacy, Delay, 


Photo by C, F, Gates. 
EMIL ULBRICHT—THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


ably the equal of any men in America, 


unless “it might be Cooper or Bald, 
although Will Burke has a finishing spurt 
that has never been equaled by anyone 
in this country outside of Zimmerman, 
Cooper, Bald, Zeigler, and Gardner. © 
Among the amateurs, the stars are 
Arthur Bell, 
who began racing last May; Charles 
Stimson, Morris Cook, Carson Shoe- 
maker of Riverside; Coty, Wilson, and 


Photo by C, F, Gates. 
THE HOME STRETCH AT SANTA MONICA. 
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Photo by C. F. Gates, 
W. E DELAY, OF THE LOS ANGELES ROAMERS. 


Hill, of Pasadena; Glen of Santa Ana; 
and Frazer of San Diego. The other 


promising amateurs are Russell brothers, 
Cox, Scott, Newcomb, and Roach, of 
Riverside ; Grace and Kitchen of Red- 


lands; King of San Bernardino; Wil- 
liams of Ontario; Clark of Pomona; 
Flint and Wade of Ventura; Weight, 
Langstaff, Rowan, and Clark, of Pasa- 
dena ; Johnson, Rose, Loomis, and Jones, 
of Santa Monica; and the Los Angeles 
men, who have the best training. These 
last may be divided into several classes, 
thus,— subsidized amateurs, school ath- 
letes, messenger boys, and scorchers. 
Among these, the first rank the best, 
as they have racing wheels furnished 
them and receiveregular training. There 
are probably (fifty amateurs in Los 
Angeles doing little racing who can ride 
the mile under 2:30 easily. : 

There are few professionals in South- 
ern California outside of Los Angeles. 
Burt Edwards and Canby Hewitt of Pas- 
adena; Vaughn of San Diego, and Rob- 
bins of Santa Paula, are the only ones 


of note. There are several professionals 
at San Diego, who became such by act- 
ing as professional pacemakers for the 
record teams last winter. Hewitt of 
Pasadena is probably the fastest profess- 
ional in the South outside of Los Angeles. 

The professionals in Los Angeles com- 
pose the cream of the Southwestern 
racing talent, and many of them rank 
well with the very best men in the far 
West. Probably Ulbricht, Hatton, Mc- 
Crea, and Burke, are the best known. 


- The others are Fred Holbrook, Chas. 


W. Miller, Godfrey Schmidt, J. L. Stand- 
efer, W. J. Hutton, Arthur Griffin, and 
Joe Long. W. A. Taylor and Clyde 
Washburn of Duarte are remarkable 
riders, and they are generally classed as 
part of the Los Angeles talent, although 
they live beyond Pasadena, and train on 
the Duarte track. 

Race meets were frequent last year, 
but as few have been run this year and 


H. F. AND W. A. TERRILL. 





RACING AND RACING MEN. 


the professionals are out of a job by a 
sort of boycott on the part of the race 
meet promoters, a remarkable experiment 
is being tried. The professionals have 
organized themselves into a racing league 
and engaged the Santa Monica track for 
the rest of the year, and will run Sunday 
meets on their own hook. 

The first meet of this ‘‘ Wheelmen’s 
Racing League ’’ was held on the after- 
noon of August 16th and was a grand 
success. All of the six races were fast 
and full of excitement with close finishes. 
The mile open was done in 2:08% and 
the tandem mile in 2:11. Flying starts 
were used in all the races but the handi- 
caps. The track was kept perfectly 
clear. 

The attendance was not as large as it 
should have been on account of a boy- 
cott by the amateurs and their adherents, 
but those who did attend will go regularly 
hereafter and take all their friends. 


GEO. M. HAMLIN 


E 


Courtesy of ** The Olympic." 
Cc. L. DAVIS, 
WINNER OF SCRATCH AT SAN JOSE. 


See ** Etc.”" 


While the League of American Wheel- 
men controls all cycle racing in this 
country and similar organizations in other 
countries co-operate, these races at Santa 
Monica are an exception and are runas a 
business venture with original rules. 
Naturally, as the League of American 
Wheelmen does not allow Sunday ra- 
cing, those who ride at Santa Monica will 
be suspended from all other meets, but 
the professionals, who are both per- 
formers and promoters, understood that 
before, and while being independent of 
the League are still friends of the parent 
organization and have no idea of fighting 
it. The baseball plan is being experi- 
mented with and prizes are done away 
with as they should have been years ago. 
The racers go on the principle that the 
public should be pleased and that good 
racing will draw good crowds. In the 
past the amateurs themselves have been 
so anxious to win the prizes that all sorts 
of jockeying was done, which made time 
slow and disgusted the spectators. 
Charles Fuller Gates. 
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A PIONEER SCHOOL. 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE|:' 


—____y ARLY in October, 1854, 
1 was staying at the 
Columbia Hotel on 
Pine street, nearly 


opposite to the original 
Trinity church, which 


stood on the site of 

the California market 

of today. I had just 

returned to San Fran- 

cisco after eighteen 

months of mining in 

Eldorado County. On a Sunday even- 
ing | was meditating whether | should 
return to the mines or go back to England. 
Suddenly I was aroused from my reflec- 
tions by some familiar strains from the 
organ. Not having had any opportunity 
of attending the service of the Church of 
England since | left Oxford some two 
years previously, | determined to cross the 
street and enter the church. 1 was wear- 
ing my miner’s costume,—blue shirt, 
slouch hat, trousers stuck into my boots, 
—and not having used a razor since my 
arrival in California, had a silken beard 
almost down to my waist. Putting a 
light overcoat over my colored shirt, | 
went in and modestly took a back seat. 
Soon | was astonished and delighted at 
hearing the psalms sung to a favorite 


1 This article has been compiled from the notes and con- 
versations of Mr. A. S. Lowndes, one of the founders of the 
San Francisco College The narrative has been told in the 
first person, Mr. Lowndes being the speaker 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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chant which | had last heard in the chapel 
at Oxford. I was surprised to hear in 
those early days a fine choir of profes- 
sional singers: Mrs. Wells, soprano; Mrs. 
Voorhees, contralto; W. Faxon, tenor; 
J. Stadfeldt, basso. The organist 
was Charles D. Judah, a well known 
lawyer, and brother of Theodore Judah, 
the civil engineer, and of Captain Judah 
of the United States army. Mrs. Wells 
was wife of the Clerk to the Mayor and 
Aldermen ; Mrs. Voorhees was sister of 
Mrs. Sinclair, ex-wife of Forrest the tra- 
gedian. Mr. Voorhees had been C. L. 
Garrison’s right-hand man in New York, 
and was then in the employ of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 

1 waited until the service was over, 
and then introduced myself to the Rector, 
the Rev. C. B. Wyatt, telling him that I 
had left Oxford about two years pre- 
viously, had a fair baritone voice, and 
was well up in cathedral music. Mr. 
Wyatt became much interested in the 
account | gave him of the music at the 
various colleges of Oxford, and asked me 
to come over to the church on the follow- 
ing morning, that we might renew our 
conversation. 

In the course of our talk the next 
morning, he suggested that | should start 
a school for boys, saying that many 
members of his congregation had sons, 
and were at a loss to know how to con- 
tinue their education. 
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JUDGE JOHN M. HUNT, 


The idea of becoming a schoolmaster 
had never entered my head, and I hesi- 
tated. After my rough life sub diu aperto 
of the previous eighteen months, | did 
not relish being shut up within four walls 
all day. Further, my intention was to 
go to Mariposa county to work a gravel 
claim by the hydraulic system, which 
was just at that time coming into use. 
But it was necessary to wait forthe rainy 
season before engaging in mining of this 
kind. 

Despite my youth, —1| was then only 
twenty-three, — inexperience, and un- 
willingness to give up my free, open-air 
life, Mr. Wyatt continued to;urge me to 
open a school, saying that he would send 
me enough pupils to enable me to make 
a fair living, and promising to give me 
the first vacancy, either for a tenor or a 
basso, occurring in the choir. 

Accordingly, early in November fF se- 
cured a room on Dupont street, on the 
block between Californiaand Pine streets, 
—then an eminently respectable quar- 
ter. On the opening morning about a 
dozen boys presented themselves, and 
afterwards others dropped in from week 
to week, so that at the end of the year | 
had about twenty pupils, and was already 
beginning to feel the effects of an indoor 


life, and to fear that I should not be able 
to go on with schoolwork. 

Just then a middle-aged gentleman 
called to see me, having been sent by 
Mr. Wyatt. This was Mr. Chittenden, 
who had recently come from London with 
an only daughter, who was engaged to 
Mr. Ernest Seyd, a well known merchant. 
Mr. Seyd had been in the London house 
of Hoffman and Company, and had come 
to California to look after that firm’s in- 
terest in the house of Frederick Franck 
and Company. In later days Mr. Seyd 
achieved a reputation as an authority on 
bimetallism. Mr. Chittenden wasa grad- 
uate of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and a man of very wide information and 
varied accomplishments. He wrote a 
hand like copper-plate engraving, was 
an excellent mathematician, and be- 
ing married to a French woman, knew 
French well. He was a good writer, 


painted well in water-colors and oils, and 
possessed great mechanical ingenuity. 
He had for many years conducted a large 
school in Finsbury square, London, and 
finding time hang rather heavily after his 
daughter’s marriage, began to take pupils. 


He already had about a dozen when he 
cailed on Mr. Wyatt to ask his aid and 
influence in obtaining more. We con- 
sulted together, and having decided to 
join forces, we started Trinity Grammar 
School. 

The Grammar School occupied the lot 
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in Union square where the Red Men’s 
building now is. Next to it was the pri- 
vate house of Doctor Calef, a physician 
from Boston. On the corner, where the 


Pacific-Union club-house stands, were the 
Adams Express Company’s stables ; on 


the other side of the square there were 
no buildings. Thelawnsand flower beds 
of the present day did not exist. In their 
place was a mountain of sand. Geary 
street was cut through to Powell street 
and ended there; where Powell street 
now runs there was a deep ravine, and 
down it coursed a considerable stream. 
The lot occupied by the Savoy hotel, and 
previously by the second Trinity church, 
was then owned by Schiffel, an artist on 
the French horn. His frau and he dwelt 
in ashanty about twelve feet square in 
the middle of the lot, and she supple- 
mented the family income by taking in 
washing. 

In 1855 Schiffel offered to sell us the lot 
for a very moderate price. But even if 
1 had had any conception of its future 
value, my case was like that of the man 
who said that fifty years ago he could 
have bought all the ground upon which 
Chicago is built fora pair of boots. When 
asked why he did not buy it, he replied 
that he had no boots. | think the price 
asked for the Union square lot was a 
thousand dollars; as things looked then, 
| would not have given that sum for the 
whole square. 


Mr. Chittenden, Mr. Seyd, and I, then 
lived in a house belonging to the Metcalfe 
family near the corner of Geary and 
Powell streets. It still stands, but at 
that time there was nothing beyond it. 
On Sundays we used to amuse ourselves 
by shooting rabbits from the front of the 
veranda. The Yerba Buena cemetery 
was where the City Hall now is, and 
round about there on one of our holiday 
excursions we discovered the California 
cocoon. The caterpillar fed upon ceano- 
thus and the butterfly was simply superb 
in appearance. The silk was very fine, 
but instead of spinning it as the European 
bombyx does, the caterpillar worked more 
like a spider than a silkworm, first in this 
direction and then in that. After the 
cocoon was formed, the caterpillar exuded 
a quantity of gummy matter over it all 
before lying down inside to die. Mr. 
Seyd, wifo was a Prussian, and had re- 
ceived a fine scientific as well as practi- 
cal education, and Doctor Behr, who is 
now one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Academy of Sciences, worked very hard 
with us at this silkworm business, and 
our discovery created a considerable stir. 
We succeeded in dissolving the glutinous 
exudation and in winding some of the 
silk, but on account of the zigzag man- 
ner in which the cocoon was spun, we 
could get only short lengths, useless for 
manufacturing purposes. We erected a 
glass hoyse on the school grounds and at- 
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HENRY WANGENHEIM. 


tempted to educate the caterpillar to bet- 
ter habits. But, handsome specimen of 
its genus though it was, it refused to 
abandon its provoking methods, and at 
last we gave up experimenting. I have 
often wondered what became of the cat- 
erpillars. We used to find them on a 
pretty green bush that grew all over the 
sandhills. But since my return to Cali- 
fornia from an extended residence in 
Europe, | have often, in my rambles 
round the suburbs, tried to find the. bush, 
but it has apparently been exterminated 
by the general leveling of the dunes. 


Photo by Lainer. 


Trinity Grammar School was a day- 
school only, and continued in existence 
for abouta year. Thenthe building was 
sold and moved to Stockton street, just 
below where Colonel Inge resided up to 
the time of his death. After furnishing 
food for the mind, it supplied food for the 
body, being occupied for some years as a 
butcher’s shop. It then became, and 
has since remained, a private residence. 

Many parents who had made money, 
desiring to have their sons educated in 
choicer surroundings than those of the 
public schools, requested us to open a 
boarding school, that we might take en- 
tire charge of the boys. Accordingly we 
took Mr. Wyatt’s house on the north side 


HENRY A. COBB, JR. 


of Bush street, between Mason and 
Taylor streets, and erected on each side 
of it the buildings shown in the engrav- 
ing. We named the institution the San 
Francisco College, and all the boys in 
attendance at Trinity Grammar School 
followed us to the new place. The lot 
on which the college stood wasa hundred 
vara one, and gave room for an ample 
play ground, in which were parallel bars, 
rings, ladders, a horizontal bar, a giant 
stride, and other gymnastic appliances. 
I tried to teach the boys to piay cricket, 
but they did not take kindly to it, prefer- 
ring baseball. 

There were then, and for some years 
afterwards, very few private houses on 
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Bush street to the west of Powell street, 
the only building west of the college be- 
ing the old French hospital. Stockton 
street was then about the western limit 
of the city: there were a few houses on 


Taylor street, but it was not graded. 
The only residence on the wide stretch 
of ground between Bush street and the 
Mission was Sans Souci, the property of 


an Englishman named Fell. It had a 
well-kept garden round it, and was a ver- 
itable oasis in the sandy waste. 

The routine of a summer day at the 
College was as follows: Bell at 6 a. m., 
school from 7 to 8; then breakfast ; 
school from 9 to 11:30, followed by a re- 
cess of half an hour. From noon till 1 p. 
m., school, then dinner; school from 2 
to 4, tea at 6, and preparation from 7 to 
g. The public school boys used to get 
out of school earlier than the college 
boys, and feeling them to be in some in- 
definable way their superiors, vented 
their disapproval by throwing things 
over the fence, on just the same principle 
as the Irish hodman heaves ‘* ’arf bricks’’ 
at the ‘‘ toff’’ with the immaculate top- 
hat. 

On one occasion a college boy who had 
been caught fighting with another was 
told to write a hundred lines after school 
every day fora week. Boys being gen- 
erally permitted to choose their own lines, 


he selected the words, ‘‘ Avoid fighting 
with your schoolmates.’’ When he turned 
the imposition in to Mr. Chittenden, that 
gentleman handed it back with the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ The habit of quarrel- 
ing and resorting to blows to settle a dis- 
pute is prejudicial to discipline, and det- 
rimental, not only to the offender, but to 
his schoolmates.’’ The luckless boy had 
to write out this elongated sentence six 
hundred times. 

Among the boys of the San Francisco 
College were many who have since at- 
tained great prominence in the commun- 
ity. The well known lawyer and grad- 
uate of Yale, J. Naphtaly, was generally 
considered one of the brightest. boys in 
the school, and his subsequent career has 
Justified the high estimate of his abilities 
formed by his teachers and schoolmates. 
Sydney V. Smith, the attorney, was also 
a boy of muchpromise. He was exceed- 
ingly neat in his appearance, his collars 
being always spotless, his hair smooth, 
and his jacket well brushed. ‘‘Johnnie’’ 
Hunt, as he was called by his school- 
fellows, was a diligent and intelligent 
boy, and has since become an able judge 
of the Superior Court. ‘‘ Genie’’ Deu- 
prey, now the criminal lawyer, was a 
somewhat weakly, retiring boy, who did 
not care much for games, and suffered a 
good deal from sickness. A. D. Grim- 
wood, for many years a Commissioner 
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in United States Judge Hoffman’s court, 
is now engaged in general legal practice. 
James Crittenden was a particularly 
studious boy, who is now a well known 
practitioner. Henry Bowie, a son of 
Doctor Bowie, the physician, became an 
attorney, but resigned the active work 
of his profession after his marriage to 
Mrs. Howard, of San Mateo. His brother 
Augustus became a successful mining en- 
gineer. Barclay Henley, an old college 
boy, is now a lawyer in good practice. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter was more 
remarkable for his dress than anything 
else. He wore a blouse with a leather 
belt, and a large collar. But he mani- 
fested no special ability as a boy, in spite 
of his later fame. Alec Grogan also 
dressed somewhat peculiarly, wearing a 
little tight-fitting cutaway coat. He was 
a son of the millionaire A. B. Grogan, who 
was at one time a partner of Faxon D.Atn- 
erton, and owned a considerable part of 
the block on which the Palace hotel now 
stands. Clay Greene, a son of Mrs. 
William A. Greene, has earned a high 
reputation as a playwright. 


Several college boys have attained 
great success in mercantile pursuits. 
Chief among them is William E. Mighell, 
the shipowner, whose fleet of vessels has 
been running for some years from the 
port of San Francisco to Puget Sound 


and British Columbia. He has lately 
been appointed a director of the Tallant 
Banking Company and a trustee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Jerome B. 
Stanford, nephew of the late Senator Le- 
land Stanford, is a member of the firm of 
G. W. Clark and Company. Charles 
King, eldest son of James King of Wil- 
liam, was engaged for many years in the 
canning industry. His brother, Joseph 
King, is a member of the firm of Zadig 
and Company, the well known stock- 
brokers. Henry J. Wangenheim is cash- 
ier of the Produce Exchange. 

Flavel Mines was a son of the first 
Rector of Trinity church. W. I. Kip, 
the son of the first Bishop of California, 
is the permanent Government Statisti- 
cian. Doctor J. C. Whitney is the well 
known physician. Henry A. Cobb, only 
son of the late General Cobb, was for- 
merly a well known real estate agent. 
Fred. W. Eaton, Secretary and Treasurer 
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of the Pacific and Sunset Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and President of 
the Olympic Club, is a prominent and 
popular citizen of San Francisco. 

William M. Gwin, son of Senator 
Gwin, turned his attention to political 
life, and has been a regular office-holder; 
he is at present one of the Shipping 
Commissioners. Max Popper and J. 
Steppacher are also professional politi- 
cians of some note. 

Sandy, Ollie, and Joseph G. Baldwin, 
Jr., sons of Joseph G. Baldwin, a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, were strong, 
manly fellows, full of life and fun, yet 
all three died from consumption. 

Dallas Bowie, son of the Hamilton 
Bowie who was a member of General 
Walker’s filibustering expedition to Nicar- 
agua, was a hot-headed fellow, who got 
into more fights and quarrels than any 
boy in the school. 

Four Crittenden boys attended the 
College ; they were sons of the wealthy 
A. P. Crittenden, who was killed by 
Laura D. Fair some twenty-three years 
ago. Churchill, the eldest of the four, - 
was killed fighting on the Confederate 
side in the war. Howard, a fine looking 
fellow, went to Virginia City in the early 
days of the Comstock excitement, and 
was one of Gardener’s seconds in‘ his 
duel with Smedberg. Jimmie was an 
exclusive boy, who used to play chess 
and keep a good deal to himself; it is 
Supposed that he fought on the Confed- 
erate side in the war. Parker Crittenden 
married money. 

Johnnie Middleton, now a prosperous 
coal dealer, was an excellent boy at first 
base, and could beat any one in the 
school at pegtop or marbles. He was 
also a clever constructor of kites of all 
shapes and sizes, and fitted with many 
curious devices and attachments. 

In 1857, the year after the opening of 
the College, we formed a musical society 
under the name of the San Francisco 
Choral Society. We met every Saturday 
evening to practise operatic choruses, 
oratorios, and English glees and madri- 
gals. Among the members were Mr. 
Chittenden, Principal of the College, and 
his son Arthur, a skilled violinist ; Theo. 
E. Smith, M. A. Sarles, Charles D. 
Judah, Henry Schmiedell, Robert George, 
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F. Karston, Henry Rasche, J. Stadfeldt, 
and myself. After the College was 
closed the Society went on under the 
name of the San Francisco Philharmonic, 
and later became the Handel and Haydn 
society. Annually at Christmas the 
College pupils performed a play or an 
operetta with libretto by Mr. Chittenden 
and music by H. Rasche. The boys 
sustained the characters and the teachers 
furnished the orchestra. On December 
22, 1857, ‘‘ Frederick the Great’’ was 


an) 


played with the following cast : — 


SR cicccushs cinta dceeseaml Sam W. Inge 
| ETS Cer A Fred Eaton 
Lieutenant...... Alexander Kostrometinoff 
I isintaien exscctesbenssnennh John Baldwin 
Soldiers........ A. van Pelt and L. Ransome 


H. Rasche played the piano; A. Chit- 
tenden, first violin; J. Dupouey, second 
violin ; H. Dupouey, violoncello ; while | 
played the double bass. These perform- 
ances were looked forward to with great 
eagerness by the pupils, and were always 
largely attended by the relatives and 
friends of the boys. 

The College continued its career pros- 
perously up to the year 1860, when our 
two French assistants, the brothers Du- 
pouey, seceded from us in consequence 
of an unfortunate misunderstanding with 
Mr. Chittenden. They were Bachelors 
of Letters of the University of France, 
popular with the boys, and very compe- 
tent. In opposition to us they started 
the Union College, on the corner of Pine 
and Mason streets, taking with them 
about half of the hundred and fifty pupils 
attending the San Francisco College. | 
tried hard to keep the institution on its 
feet, but it was an almost impossible task. 
Mr. Chittenden and his son were both 
failing in health, and no competent 
teachers could be found to supply the 
place of the Dupoueys. 

Our friends used, half jestingly and 
half in earnest, to say that the school 
came to grief through Mr. Chittenden and 
myself falling in love —one with the 
Church and the other with a young lady. 
While the College was still at the height 
of its prosperity, Mr. Chittenden became 
desirous of becoming a minister of the 
Episcopal Church. He was well up in 
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theology, but that he might be ordained, 
it was necessary for him first to serve as 
a lay reader. We found that there were 
no services in the Mission district except 
those held in the old Roman Catholic 
church. There was a building that had 
been erected by the Methodists; we 
rented it and named it St. John’s after 
Mr. Chittenden’s college at Cambridge. 
On Sundays Mr. Chittenden read the 
prayers and for a sermon one of the hom- 
ilies. Mr. Theo. E. Smith acted as or- 
ganist, and we got together a very good 
choir. The congregation outgrew the 
building and a fair was got up by the 
ladies, particularly those of the Hoff fam- 
ily, to provide funds for a new building. 
With the proceeds a lot on the corner of 
Fifteenth and Valencia streets was pur- 
chased, and further contributions supplied 
the building. The St. John’s church of 
the present day is on the opposite side of 
the street. Mr. Chittenden was ordained 
a deacon by Bishop Kip, and in Septem- 
ber, 1860,—the month in which I was 
married to the youngest daughter of Mr. 
W. C. Hoff, — he went to British Colum- 
bia, and there received priest’s orders 
from Bishop Hills. 

About this time Doctor Burrows came 
to San Francisco to found a school in the 
interest of the Presbyterians, whose min- 
ister was Doctor Scott. I tried to get 
Doctor Burrows to take over the College 
from us, but he, divining that our disso- 
lution could not be far off, opened the 
City College on the southeast corner of 
Geary and Stockton streets. My efforts 
to keep the institution alive proving 
fruitless, | was at last compelled to ask 
old Jim Wainwright to come up and sell 
everything out at auction. Most of the 
remaining pupils went to Doctor Bur- 
rows’s school. 

Many people regarded the closing of 
the College with regret ; it had been well 
conducted, and had rendered much ser- 
vice to the city and the cause of educa- 
tion. It is, however, difficult to carry on 
a high-class school without an endow- 
ment; the revenue of the San Francisco 
College was large, but the heavy ex- 
penses absorbed nearly all of it. 

Of the teaching staff,— Mr. Chitten- 
den, myself, F. Herrera, H. Dupouey, J. 
Dupouey, F. Lafond, W. Harvey, P. 
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Dempsey, and H. Rasche,— all, | believe, 
except Mr. Herrera and myself, have 
joined the majority. Mr. Chittenden, 
after receiving priest’s orders from Bishop 
Hills of British Columbia, returned to 
California, and lived at Grass Valley for 
about a year, when the death of his wife 
made it necessary for him to return to 
England. Then he. was British Chap- 
lain at Rotterdam for two or three years ; 
but on the death at the Grand hotel in 
Paris of Mr. Ernest Seyd, his son-in-law, 
he went back to England to live with his 
widowed daughter. He died in London 
in or about the year 1880 at the age of 
84. Mr. Chittenden’s son Arthur died 
at 35; and the two Dupoueys died in 
Paris. Mr. Herrera was the instructor 
in Spanish, and has for some years past 
been Consul for the United States of 
Columbia in San Francisco. 

During the six years, from 1854 to 
1860, that the College was in existence, 
there must have been from three hundred 
to four hundred students. Many of these 


attended fora few months only. In those 
early days everything was in a state of 


flux, and the schools, like the churches 
and other institutions, reflected the tran- 
sitory character of the population. The 
list given in the foot-note contains the 
names of most of the boys who were for 


any considerable time in attendance at 
the San Francisco College’. 


Arthur Inkersley. 


! BOYS AT SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE.—A. Baker, E. 
Baker, John Baldwin, Oliver Baldwin and Joseph G. Bald- 
win Jr., sons of Judge J. G. Baldwin, Eugene B. Beck, John 
Bell, Edward Bevans, Isidor Blum, Lamen Blum, Augustus 
Bowie and Henry Bowie, sons of the well-known physician, 
Dallas Bowie, son of the Hamilton Bowie of bowie-knife 
fame, Ramon Branch, Luis Branch, E. Brand, Benj. H. 
Brooks, J. C. Bull, John Burbank, son of Judge Caleb Bur- 
bank, Clarence C. Burr, G. Butler, Colin Campbell, son of 
Alexander Campbell, formerly Judge of rath District Court, 
Thomson Campbell, son of Judge Thomson Campbell, Henry 
A. Cobb, H. N. Cook, Sydney Cook, Churchill Crittenden, 
Howard Crittenden, James L. Crittenden, and Parker Critten- 
den, Charles Crowell, A. de la Vega, F. de la Vega, Charles 
de Ro, Eugene Deuprey, Charles Durbrow, Elbridge Dur- 
brow, Fred W. Eaton, Sec. and Treas. Pacific Telephone Co., 
Noble Eaton, Joseph Fuller, A. J. Gladding, E. Godchaux, 
Sec. of Board of Health, George Green, Clay Greene, Harry 
Greene, A. Grimwood, stepson of Charles Pace, Alex. E. Gro- 

an, C. H. Gruenhagen, Charles Gummer, A. C. Gunter, 

obert Haight, Barclay Henley, Solomon Heydenfeldt, son of 
Judge Heydenfeldt, J. Hug, John Hunt, Jr., Sam W. Inge, 
Jr., and Richard J. Inge, sons of Colonel Inge, Henry Judah, 
J. Kentfield, W. I. Kip, Jr., son of Bishop W. I. Kip, Charles 
King and Joseph King, sons of James King of Wm., Max 
Koster, Alex. Kostrometinoff, C. Lancaster, Leon Levy, Syl- 
vian Levy, Sam Lichtenstein, Benj, Lichtenstein, Fred Mac- 
ondray, Alfred Mayers, G. Metcalfe, Herman Michels, F. 
Michels, John Middleton, Jr., W. E. Mighell, Flavel Mines, 
Barrow Mish, George Nagle, Joseph Naphtaly, T. C. Nye, 
Alfred Pardow, C. Poindexter, Max Popper, Louis Poly, T. J. 
Poulterer, Walter Rand, Lee Ransome, William Reynolds, 
James Ross of Ross’s landing, Morris Sachs, Jesus Saez, 
Ernest A. Schoyer, Ralph Schoyer, A Scott, Charles Scott, 
J. Seale, Joseph Sedgley, F. Seger, A. Seger, Adolphus Ser- 
vatius, Payne J. Shafter and James Shafter, sons of Judge J. 
McM. Shafter, Edward Slade, Charles Slade, Sydney V. 
Smith, Jr., W. Southwick, Jerome B. Stanford of the firm of 
G. W. Clark & Co., decorators, Market Street, Jacob Step- 

acher, David Stern, Jacob stern, Sherman P. Stow, R. 

hrockmorton, Napoleon, Viadislao, and Platon Vallejo, sons 
of General Vallejo, C. van Pelt, Mahlon ver Mehr and Alfred 
ver Mehr, sons of Dr. J. L. ver Mehr, founder of Grace 
Church, Theodore Voorhees, Fred A. Walton, Frank Walton, 
Henry Wangenheim, John B. Weller, Jr., Jonas Weyl, Abbott 
Whitney, Henry Wilkins, Hepburn Wilkins, William Wozen- 
craft, Oliver Wozencraft. 

Since the article was written George Nagle and S. Lichten- 
stein have died, both being just under fifty years of age. 
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IN THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


E HAD just passed through 
the exciting Presidential 
contest of 1880, in which 
Garfield and Arthur were 
the standard bearers of the 
Republican party and Han- 
cock and English were the 

nominees of the Democratic party. Cal- 
ifornia had cast her vote for Hancock and 
English. All of the Democratic electors 
had been elected except Judge David S. 
Terry, a warm personal friend of mine, 


who was defeated by the old friends of 
Senator Broderick, many of whom were 
living and still bore their old time hatred 
towards Judge Terry. Henry Edgerton 
of Sacramento was chosen in his place, 
having received the highest number of 
votes on the Republican ticket and Judge 
Terry the lowest number on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The Democratic electors 
chosen were Judge William T. Wallace, 
Barclay Henley, W. B. C. Brown, R. F. 
Del Valle, and Doctor J. C. Shorb. 
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| had been chosen at the general elec- 
tion as a representative in the Legisla- 
ture from Stanislaus county, defeating, 
after an exciting contest, Hon. T. D. 
Harp, who afterwards became Senator 
from the same District, and1 was ona 
visit to the Capitol at Sacramento for the 
purpose of selecting a desk in the Assem- 
bly Chamber for the coming session. 
This was on Tuesday, November 31st, 
1880. The Electoral College was to 
meet*on the next day, the first Wednes- 
day in December next after the election, 
the day fixed by law. Many prominent 
men, senators and representatives elect, 
were in the city. All of the Electors 
had arrived except Doctor J. C. Shorb 
of San Francisco, who was unavoidably 
detained on account of sickness or the 
pressure of business. 

I had met all of the Electors during the 
campaign and knew some of them per- 
sonally very well. I was somewhat 
surprised, however, on the evening of 
the 31st, when Mr. Del Valle informed 
me that Doctor Shorb had sent a tele- 
gram to Judge Wallace saying he 
would not be able to attend the meeting 
of the Electoral College, and that they 
intended to elect me a member of that 
body to fill the vacancy. I was much 
younger than the other Electors, except 
Mr. Del Valle, who was but a few years 
my senior, and I suggested that they 
select some older citizen from among the 
prominent men who were visiting the city. 

‘“*No, ’’ said he, ‘* we want you. ”’ 

Our method of electing a President 
and Vice-President through the Electoral 
College is a mystery to many of our own 
people and something that is not compre- 
hended at all by the people of other 
countries. I shall not here discuss the 
merits or demerits of the system, but 
shall enter at once into the details of 
making a President in the Electoral Col- 
lege, giving the proceedings and incidents 
as | remember them and also copies of 
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papers which | have received from Wash- 
ington and now have in my possession. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon on Wed- 
nesday, December Ist, 1880, the Electors 
met in the office of Governor Perkins at 
the Capitol, sitting as an Electoral Col- 
lege. There were present Judge William 
T. Wallace, Barclay Henley, W. B. C. 
Brown, R. F. Del Valle, and Henry 
Edgerton. Absent, Doctor J. C. Shorb. 
Governor Perkins, Secretary of State 
D. M. Burns, State Controller D. M. 
Kenfield, and other State officers, besides 
a number of citizens, were attentive 
spectators. The College thereupon pro- 
ceeded to organize. 

On motion of W.B. C.Brown, seconded 
by Henry Edgerton, W. T. Wallace was 
elected chairman, Barclay Henley was 
chosen secretary. The Electors present 
then presented their credentials, which 
were issued in triplicate to each Elector 
and each read as follows:— 

{STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Pursuant to laws of the United States passed 
on the first day of March, one thousand, seven 
hundred and ninety-two, and on the twenty-third 
day of January, one thousand, eight hundred and 
forty-five, 1, George C. Perkins, Governor of 
California, do hereby certify that 


W. T. Wallace, W. B. C. Brown, 
J. C. Shorb, Barclay Henley, 
R. F. Del Valle, Henry Edgerton. 


Have been chosen Electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States on the part of 
the State,agreeably to the provisions of the laws of 
the said State, and in conformity to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America for the pur- 
pose of giving in their votes for President 
and Vice-President of the United States 
for the term prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to begin on the 


fourth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty-one. Given under my hand and the seal 


of the State of California, at Sacramento, this 
twenty-ninth day of November, A. D. eighteen 
hundred and eighty. 
[SEAL] (Signed) Geo. C. Perkins, Governor. 
By the Governor, 


(Signed) D. M. Burns, Secretary of State. 
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The roll was called by the Chairman 
and J. C. Shorb was announced as 
absent. The Chairman thereupon read 
the law which requires the Electors 
assembled to e/ect another person to fill 
the vacancy. The law is not explicit as 
to how the election shall be held, 
whether by ballot or viva voce, so W. B. 
C. Brown moved to proceed to elect by 
ballot. The motion was carried. R. F. 
Del Valle nominated L. C. Branch of 
Stanislaus. The nomination was seconded 
by W. B. C. Brown in a short speech. 
Henry Edgerton nominated General John 
F. Miller, of San Francisco. There was 
no other member of his political faith to 
second the motion, it was therefore 
seconded by Mr. Edgerton himself. 
There being no other nominations, the 
nominations were closed and the Secretary 
prepared the ballots. When the votes 


of all the members present had been cast 
and counted, the Secretary announced 


that L. C. Branch had received four 
votes, and John F. Miller one vote. Hav- 
ing received a majority of all the votes 
cast, I was declared Elector and took my 
seat in the College. 

A certificate in regard to my election 
was then prepared and signed as follows: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

We whose names are mentioned in the an- 
nexed certificate of appointment, to wit; R. F. 
Del Valle, W. B. C. Brown, Barclay Henley, 
Henry Edgerton, and Wm. T. Wallace, having, 
pursuant to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in the manner 
directed by the laws of the State of California, 
been appointed Electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States of America, and 
having assembled at Sacramento City, the seat 
of government, on the first Wednesday in fthe 
month of December of the year 1880, being the 
tirst Wednesday in the month of December next 
after our election, and it thereupon appearing that 
J. C. Shorb, one of the Electors duly appointed, 
has failed to attend and is absent, did therefore 
proceed to elect from the citizens of the State of 
California one person to supply the deficiency 
caused by the absence of the said Shorb, and 
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thereupon L. C. Branch, a citizen of the State 
of California, was duly elected by us to supply 
the deficiency aforesaid. (Signed) 

Wm. T. Wallace, 

W. B. C. Brown, 

R. F. Del Valle, 

L. C. Branch, 

Henry Edgerton, 

Barclay Henley. 
The Chair then announced that the 
next order of business before the College 
would be voting for President and Vice- 
President of the United States. Ballots 
were prepared by the Secretary and dis- 
tributed among the members. A vote 
was taken with the following result :— 

For President of the United States. 

Winfield S. Hancock of Pennsylvania, 
five votes. 

James A. Garfield of Ohio, one vote. 

For Vice-President of the United States. 

William H. English of Indiana, five 
votes. 

Chester A. Arthur of New York, one 
vote. 

The Chairman announced the vote and 
stated that it would be necessary to pre- 
pare three certificates, each one to con- 
tain two distinct lists of the votes cast - 
for President and Vice-President. The 
Secretary of State had prepared printed 
certificates for the College, but Mr. 
Edgerton criticised the wording. This 
caused some discussion in which ll 
members of the College joined. It was 
agreed that instead of separate certifi- 
cates of the vote for President and Vice- 
President that one certificate in triplicate 
be used, each containing two lists, one 
to contain the list of the votes cast for 
President, and one, a list of the votes 
cast for Vice-President. The two forms 
prepared by the Secretary of State were 
finally used, one certifying as to the votes 
cast for President and the other as to the 
votes for Vice-President. The two were 
attached and made one certificate, and at 
the suggestion of Mr. Edgerton an inter- 


. 
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lineation was ordered inserted, to express 
the fact that Sacramento is the seat of 
government of the State of California, 
which had been omitted. The corrected 
certificates were then ordered engrossed, 
and while the State Department was pre- 
paring them, the College. proceeded to 
business. The Chair announced that 
the next order of business would be the 
nomination and election of a messenger 
to bear its returns to Washington. He 
stated that the law allowed the messenger 
twenty-five cents per mile one way of 
travel W. T. Wallace nominated 
Stephen Cooper of Colusa, W. B. C. 
Brown nominated Ed. E. Leake of Solano, 
L. C. Branch nominated W. P. Frost of 
San Francisco. Aballot wastaken. Mr. 
Cooper received three votes ; Mr. Frost, 
two votes; and Mr. Leake, one vote. 
There being no choice, another ballot 
was taken, with the same result. The 
third, fourth, and fifth ballots were taken, 
and there was still no choice. Mr. Hen- 
ley then made a speech in favor of Mr. 
Cooper, stating that he was an old 
pioneer, eighty-four years old, had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains fifty years 
before, and marched into California with 
Frémont before it was a State, and that 
in his old age he asked this small 
acknowledgment for his services. He 
had imperiled his life for his country, 
and it would be best to give the aged 
veteran the preference and thus gratify 
his desire to visit the National Capital in 
his old age. Mr. Edgerton concurred in 
the remarks of Mr. Henley and some 
pleasantry passed between him and 
Judge Wallace in regard to this being 
a good opportunity for the latter to repeat 
his campaign speech, to which Judge 
Wallace replied that if General Clunie 
were present to reply to Mr. Edgerton he 
would move to have the two war horses 
give a specimen of their mettle. i urged 
the election of Mr. Frost on the grounds 


of his services to the party. The fight 
was now becoming warm, and a recess 
of fifteen minutes was declared. 

After a brief consultation Mr. Brown 
withdrew the name of Mr. Leake, and 
another ballot was taken in which Mr. 
Cooper received four votes and Mr. Frost 
received two votes. Mr. Cooper was 
declared elected and the election was 
made unanimous on my motion. Mr. 
Cooper, who was present, arose and re- 
turned his thanks to the College. 

The State Department, through the 
Secretary of State, now delivered to each 
Elector a certificate entitling him to eight 
dollars per diem for his services as mem- 
ber of the Electoral College and ten cents 
per mile for travel from his place of resi- 
dence to Sacramento. 

A copy of the one issued to me is here 
given :— 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
SACRAMENTO, Dec. rst, 1880. 

1, D. M. Burns,Secretary of State of the State 
of California, do hereby certify that L. C. Branch 
was appointed an Elector of President and Vice- 
President of the United States of America (vice J. 
C. Shorb who was elected) and as such Elector is 
entitled to mileage $15.40 and one day’s per diem 
$8.00. Total 23.40. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, | 
have hereunto set my hand and 
affixed the Great Seal of State at 
my office in Sacramento, tle day 
and year in this certificate first 
above written. 

(Signed) D. M. BURNS, 

Secretary of State. 


A certificate was delivered to the Mes- 
senger, certifying to his election and that 
he was authorized to bear a copy of the 
returns of the College to Washington. It 
read as follows :— 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
We, the undersigned, having been duly ap- 
pointed by the State of California Electors to 
vote for President and Vice-President of the 
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United States of America, do hereby certify that 
we have appointed Stephen Cooper of the State 
of California, to take charge of and deliver to 
the President of the Senate of the United States 
at the seat of government our doings in the said 
trust before the first Wednesday of January, 
next. 

Witness our hands the first Wednesday of 
December, A. D., one thousand, eight hundred 
and eighty. 

(Signed) Wm. T. Wallace, 
W. B. C. Brown, 
Henry Edgerton, 
L. C. Branch, 
Barclay Henley, 
R. F. Del Valle. 


The engrossed copies of the Electors’ 
certificates were now presented for sig- 
nature and signed by each of the Electors. 
The certificate was signed by Electors in 
triplicate, and a like certificate signed for 
Vice-President, the two making up the 
one certificate required by law. 

The certificate read as follows:— 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTORS’ VOTE FOR 
PRESIDENT. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


We, whose names are mentioned in the an- 
nexed certificate of appointment, having, pursu- 
ant to the Constitution and Laws of the United 
States of America, and in the manner directed by 
the Laws of the State of California, been ap- 
pointed Electors of President and Vice-President 
of the United States of America, and having as- 
sembled at Sacramento, the same being the seat 
of government of the State aforesaid, being the 
place designated by law for that purpose, on the 
first Wednesday in December A. D., one thou- 
sand, eight hundred and eighty, being the first 
day of said month, have voted by ballot for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, having named in our 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in 
distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and in the same ballots there were six 
(6) votes for President of the United States of 
America, of which five (5) votes were cast for 
Winfield S. Hancock, of Pennsylvania, and one 
(1) vote was cast for James A. Gartield, of 
Ohio. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, we 
have hereunto set our hands on 
the first Wednesday of Decem- 


ber in the year of our Lord, one 

thousand, eight hundred and 

eighty. 
(Signed) Wm. T. Wallace, 
R. F. Del Valle, 
Henry Edgerton, 
W. B. C. Brown, 
Barclay Henley, 
L. C. Branch. 


ELECTORS’ VOTE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


We, whose names are mentioned in the an- 
nexed certificate of appointment, having, pursu- 
ant to the Constitution and Laws of the United 
States of America, and in the manner directed by 
the Laws of the State of California, been ap- 
pointed Electors of President and Vice-President 
of the United States of America, and having as- 
sembled at Sacramento, the same being the seat 
of government of the said State, being the place 
designated by law for that purpose, on the first 
Wednesday in December, A. D., 1880, being the 
first day of said month, have voted by ballot for 
President and Vice-President, having named in 
our ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President, and in the same ballots there 
were six (6) votes for Vice-President of the 
United States of America, of which five (5) votes 
were cast for William H. English, of Indiana, 
and one (1) vote was cast for Chester A. Arthur, 


of New York. 
IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, we 


have hereunto set our hands on 
the first Wednesday of December 
in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty. 
(Signed) Wm. T. Wallace, 
W. B. C. Brown, 
Henry Edgerton, 
L. C. Branch, 
Barclay Henley, 
R. F. Del Valle. 


Three packages were then made up, 


which constituted the returns of the 
Electoral College of California. 
Each package contained:— 

1. One of the certificates of the votes 
cast for President and Vice-President. 

2. The certificate relative to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Branch. 
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3. The credentials of the Electors. 

4. The certificate of the appointment 
of the messenger. 

The Chairman then sealed up each 
package and directed that one be ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States Senate that this one be delivered 
to the messenger, and that one be ad- 
dressed in like manner and deposited in 
the post office, postpaid, and one ad- 
dressed to the United States District 
Judge for the District of California, 
Ogden Hoffman, San Francisco. 

Each package was endorsed on the en- 
velope :— 


We, the undersigned Electors of President and 
Vice-President for the State of California, do 
certify, in pursuance of law that the lists of the 
votes of the said State for President and Vice- 
President are herein contained. Witness our 
hands at Sacramento City this first day of De- 
cember, A. D., 1880. 

Wm. T. Wallace, 
W. B. C. Brown, 
Henry Edgerton, 
Barclay Henley, 
R. F. Del Valle, 
L. C. Branch. 


Mr. Cooper was then notified by the 
Chairman that he must deliver the pack- 
age given to him to the President of the 
United States Senate before the first Mon- 
day in January, 1881, under penalty of 
a fine of one thousand dollars in case of 
failure. 


In case he should not find the Presi- 
dent of the Senate in Washington, he 
was instructed that he must deliver the 
package to the State Department of 
the United States at the National Capi- 
tal. On motion the College then ad- 
journed sine die. 

The Messenger had in a few moments 
been transformed into the most important 
officer of the College and assumed his 
trust and responsibity with great dignity, 
taking into his possession the returns 
entrusted to him, and assuring the Elec- 
tors that he would be sure and get to 
Washington on time with them, which 
he did, and the vote of California was 
counted in the United States Senate as 
it had been cast in the Electoral College, 
five for Hancock and English and one for 
Garfield and Arthur. 

This one vote might have changed the 
whole result in a close Presidential con- 
test and defeated the popular will of the 
people even though that popular will had 
been expressed by one million majority. 
In fact, several Presidents have been 
elected by the vote of the Electoral Col- 
lege, who did not receive a majority 
vote of the people. It would be more in 
accord with republican ideas to elect our 
Presidents, as well as our United States 
Senators, by a direct vote of the people, 
and I find a strong sentiment growing in 
that direction in all of the States. 

L. C. Branch. 
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‘D SPARE the trembling, hopeless heart of age, 
And strike at youth, whose pain time will assuage. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 





Vi. REVIEW CONTINUED. 


ae LAYMAN ”’ in his News Leffer arti- 
cle of June 27th, says, ‘‘ Layman, 
being a gold standard Democrat of the 
straightest sect of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Tilden, and’ Cleveland, offers,’’ etc. 
Again John J. Valentine, a/ias Layman, 
in his News Letter article of September 
5th, says: ‘‘l am a Democrat of the 
straightest sect of Jefferson, Jackson, 
enton, Tilden, and Cleveland.’’ Now 
facts show the declaration of Layman to 
Jefferson and Jack- 


be self-stultifying. 
son held protection of American labor 
and industry by means of tariff duties 
on imports to be Constitutional. 
Cleveland was elected President in 
1892, subscribing to a platform which 


declared that, ‘‘ The Federal Govern- 
ment has no Constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties except for 
purposes of revenue only.”’ 

President Jefferson in a message to 
Congress, 1806, says :— 

The establishments [manufacturing] formed 
and forming will, under the auspices of cheaper 
materials and subsistences, the freedom of labor 
from taxation with us, and of protecting duties 
and prohibition, become permanent. The great 
inquiry now is, Shall we make our own com- 
Torts or go without them at the will of a foreign 
nation? He, therefore, who is now against 
manufactures, must be for reducing us either to 
dependence upon that nation, or be clothed in 
skins and live like beasts in dens and caverns. 
| am proud to say that I am not one of these. 
Experience has taught me that manufactures are 
now as necessary to our independence as to our 
comforts. 


No one else better understood, than 
did Thomas Jefferson, the Constitution, 
in a large measure a work of his own 
brain and hands. 

President Jackson says :— 


The power to impose duties on imports 

for the purpose of protection must be 
within the scope of the authority on the subject, 
expressly delegated to Congress. In this con- 
clusion | am confirmed, as well by the opinions 
of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recom- 
mended the exercise of this right under the Con- 
stitution, as by the uniform practice of Congress, 
the continued acquiescence of the States, and the 
general understanding of the people. 


Andrew Jackson in Congress, 1824, 
said :— 
_ We have been too long subject to the policy of 
British merchants. It is time we should become 
a little more Americanized and instead of feeding 
paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, 
or else in a short time, by continuing our present 
policy, we shall be paupers ourselves. It is 
therefore my opinion, that a careful and judicious 
tariff is much wanted to pay our national debt, 
and to afford us the means of that defense within 
ourselves on which the safety of our country 
and liberties depends, —and last though not 
least, give a proper distribution to our labor 
which must prove beneficial to the happiness, 
wealth, and independence, of the community. 


Webster, the ‘*‘ Great Expounder of 
the Constitution,’’ says, — in entire ac- 
cord with the views of Jackson :— 

The protection of American labor against the 
injurious competition of foreign labor, so far at 


least, as respects general handicraft productions, 
is known historically to have been one end, de- 
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signed to be obtained by establishing the Consti- 
tution. | defy the man in any degree 
conversant with .the history, in any degree 
acquainted with the annals of this country, from 
1787 to 1789 when the Constitution was adopted, 
to say that protection of ceAmerican labor and 
industry Was not a leading, | might almost say 
the leading motive, South as well as North, for the 
formation of the new government. Without 
that provision in the Constitution, it never could 
have been adopted. 

Omitting the act with respect to the 
formal oath to be taken by government 
officials, it is worthy of note that the 
first Act of Congress, legislating under 
the Constitution, was the Act establish- 
inga protective tariff. The preamble of 
this Act read,— 

Whereas, itis necessary for the support of the 
Government, for the discharge of the debt of 
the United States, and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 
imported goods ; therefore be it enacted, — 

Madison, Lee, Carroll, King, Ellsworth, 
Ames, Sherman, Trumbull,—all patri- 
ots, all able statesmen, all thoroughly 
conversant with the Constitution, with 
the ends and aims of its structure, were 
among the supporters of the Act. This 
was signed by George Washington, July 
4th, 17809. 

With these facts before him, President 
Cleveland in his message of December 
ist, 1887, referring to the Revenue Act 
of March 2d, 1861, and its amendments, 
declared them ‘inequitable, _ illegal 
sources of unnecessary taxation,’’ de- 
clared that they ‘‘raise the price to 
consumers of all articles imported and sub- 
jected to duty by precisely the sum paid 
for such duties. Thus the amount of 
duty measures the tax paid by those who 
purchase for us these imported articles.’’ 
These laws, it will be borne in mind, 
were passed by Congress under Article 
1, Section 8, 1 of the Constitution, which 
provides that, ‘‘ The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports, etc.’’ 
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In the exercise of this power Congress 
is not restricted ‘‘ to lay and collect taxes, 
duties and imports,’’ for purposes ‘* of 
revenue only’’: byt is left free to ex- 
ercise its own discretion, to do that which 
in its own judgment shall most promote 
the ‘‘ general welfare.”’ 

No plea is advanced that the revenue 
law of March 2d, 1861, and its amend- 
ments were enacted in violation of the 
fully sanctioned mode of Congressional 
legislation. Hence the inference that to 
all intents and purposes, they were as 
valid as the fundamental law under which 
they were enacted. How then, with the 
least show of reason and honesty, can 
President Cleveland denounce them as 
inequitable, illegal, vicious, and illogical ? 
Jefferson Davis when their operation was 
materially aiding to crush out the Rebel- 
lion of which he was the head might have 
been excused for sorailing atthem. The 
fact is President Cleveland seems to have 
drawn his doctrines not from the Con- 
stitution of the United States but from 
the school of Nullification — the greatest 
bane to Andrew Jackson and to every 
true patriot. 

And with respect to protection of 
American labor and industry, that which 
has just been said of President Cleveland 
applies with equal force to Mr. Bryan,— 
in fine to both wings of the Democratic 
party, holding that, ‘‘ The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no Constitutional power to 
impose and collect tariff duties except for 
purposes of revenue only.’’ This perni- 
cious doctrine | nowhere find advocated 
by Mr. Benton and Mr. Tilden. Benton 
was a supporter of Jackson, when ‘‘ Old 
Hickory ’’ swore by the ‘‘ Eternal ’’ that 
he would ‘‘hang Calhoun high as Haman’’ 
for resisting the execution of the revenue 
laws of the time. Tilden was not so 
tainted with modern Democracy as to 
espouse the odious heresy. But whether 
the views of Benton and Tilden were in 
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accord with those of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, or with those of Cleveland, matters 
little in the present investigation. At 
most they seem but supernumerary, 
lugged in by Layman probably for rhe- 
torical effect. Jefferson and Jackson, 
the so-called founders of the Democratic 
party, were on one hand, as hereinbefore 
shown, strongly in favor of protecting 
American labor and industry by means of 
tariff duties and imports. On the other 
hand Cleveland denounces such tariff 
duties as ‘‘ inequitable, illegal, vicious, 
illogical,’’ etc., and holds that the ‘‘ Fed- 
eral Government has no Constitutional 
power to impose tariff duties except for 
purposes of revenue only.’’ Layman 
with a flourish of trumpets announces ;— 
‘*1 am a Democrat of the straightest sect 
of Jefferson, Jacksen, and Cleveland.’’ 
As well might he say —‘‘I am a Chris- 
tian and an Atheist at the same time.”’ 

Indeed Christianity and Atheism are 
not more at antipodes one to the other 
than are the tariff doctrine of Jefferson 
and Jackson and the tariff doctrine of 
Cleveland. In advertising his Cleveland 
Democracy it seems not in the power of 
speech for Layman to say anything more 
self-stultifying — anything more deroga- 
tory to Jefferson and Jackson. 

My article in the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
of January says :— 

The record of facts shows that in this country 
from 1620 to the present time, each and every 
period of non-protection of home industries has 
been fraught with adversity, and each and every 


period of protection of home industries has been 
fraught with prosperity. 


Layman in the News Letter of August 
Ist, says :— 


| frankly confess that | do not understand 
what relation the status of the American Colo- 
nies from 1620 to 1776 (over a century and a 
half) bears to the Republican policy of high pro- 
tection ; and it is certain there has been no period 
of non-protection in the last half century. More- 
over, the workings of the Walker tariff from 
1846 onward were so satisfactory, that ten years 
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later in the National contest of 1856 there was no 
agitation of the subject and particularly there was 
no interruption of the status from 1846 to 1862. 

First. —1 would respectfully inform 
Layman that the status of the Colonies 
from 1620 to 1776, in fact to 1783, was 
that of non-protection to home industries ; 
that this status bears the same relation 
to the Republican policy of high protec- 
tion, that darkness bears to light; and 
that there has been no period of absolute 
non-protection in the last fifty years, for 
the reason that the anti-American, pro- 
English free trade party have not been 
able to foist fully their baneful policy 
upon the country. 

Second.—I would further inform Lay- 
man that he grossly misstates facts in 
saying, ‘‘ The working of the Walker 
tariff of 1846 onward was so satisfactory 
that ten years later in the National con- 
test of 1856, there was no agitation of 
the subject.’’ The subject of protection 
to American industries was agitated and 
greatly agitated in the National contest 
of 1856. Nor did agitation of the subject 
cease until the policy of protection, 
triumphing in the National contest of 
1860, became the law of the land, March 
ed, 1861. The Walker tariff was the off- 
spring of gross fraud, as is clearly 
shown by Salmon P. Chase, Daniel Web- 
ster, and Reverdy Johnson. 

Now what were the workings of the 
Walker tariff of 1846 onward,— so often 
referred to by Democrats as an oasis in 
their policy ? Facts show it a mirage in- 
stead of an oasis. 

To these incontrovertible facts of his- 
tory, | once more call Layman’s atten- 
tion. May they wake his reason. 

The free trade Act (of 1846) passed, 
foreign importations soon deluged our 
markets. But owing to a series of ad- 
ventitious circumstances most fortunate 
to the country, its seeming prosperity for 
a while was not thereby wholly de- 
stroyed. 
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Thus, the Mexican War, requiring 
men, arms, and munitions of war, fur- 
nished employment for the people to the 
value of not less than $1,000,000. 

The famine in Ireland brought us large 
sums of money for our surplus agricul- 
tural and other products. The Califor- 
nia gold mines, averaging from 1848, for 
ten years, an annual yield of $50,000,- 
000 and upward, gave employment to 
shipping, agriculture, manufacturing, 
great numbers of gold hunters and other 
men engaged in various pursuits. The 
European revolutions of 1848-1857, para- 
lyzing by their violence the industries of 
the nations engaged in them, caused a 
great demand for our products, especially 
agricultural. It increased prices and 
brought us in payment large sums of 
money. The Crimean War, fierce and 
gigantic in its proportions, immediately 
succeeding these revolutions, and over- 
taxing Europe to meet its requirements, 


also brought us large sums of money for 


our productions. Nowhere in the world’s 
history is recorded a parallel series of 
events so propitious to a nation as was 
this series of events to our country. 

Yet with all these conspiring advan- 
tages, so great was the influx of foreign 
manufactures, that the outflow of our 
gold and silver largely exceeded their 
production and inflow from all sources. 

The New York Tribune, December 18, 
1854, shows that the chief industries ne- 
cessary to the life of the nation, were par- 
tially or wholly collapsed through the in- 
fluence and effects of British free trade 
doctrines put into operation here by the 
tariff of 1846. 

Again the New York Tribune, January 
15, 1855, said:— 

The cry of hard times reaches us from every 
part of the country. The making of roads is 
stopped, factories are closed, and houses and 
ships are no longer being built. Factory hands 
and road makers, carpenters, brick-layers, and 
laborers, are idle and paralysis is rapidly embra- 
cing every pursuit in the country. 
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The cause of all this stoppage of circulation is 
to be found in the steady outflow of gold to pay 
foreign laborers for the cloth, the shoes, and the 
other things, that could be produced by American 
labor, but which cannot be so produced under our 
present revenue system. 


President Buchanan in his annual 


message said :— 


With unsurpassed plenty in all productions 
and all the elements of natural wealth our manu- 
factures have suspended, our public roads are re- 
tarded, our private enterprises of different kinds 
are abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers 
are thrown out of employment and reduced to 
want. We have possessed all the elements of 
material wealth in rich abundance, and yet not- 
withstanding all these advantages, our country 
in its monetary interests is in a deplorable con- 
dition. 

So low were our national credit and re- 
sources reduced by the Walker tariff for 
revenue only, that loans to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of government could not 
be had, except at exorbitant rates of in- 
terest —8 to 12 percent perannum. At 
the end of Buchanan’s term government 
bonds offered were quoted at eighty-five 
per cent. 

In fact the Walker tariff operated most 
disastrously to our country. 

Had the country made its own com- 
forts, paid the hundreds of millions of 
gold yielded by our mines to American 
labor instead of to European labor for its 
imports, it would have been no suppliant 
borrower of money at twelve per cent per 
year to pay the running expenses of 
government; it would have stocked not 
only the output of its rich mines, but the 
large sums of gold and silver received in 
payment for its exports. Daniel Web- 
ster, speaking in the United States Senate 
with respect to the inevitable effects of 
the Walker Tariff Bill, said :— 

You indulge in the luxury of taxing the poor 
man and the laborer. That is the whole ten- 
dency, the whole character, the whole effect, of 
the bill. 

One may see everywhere in it the desire to 
revel in the delight of taking away men’s em- 
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ployment. It is not a bill for the people or the 


masses, 

It is not a bill to add to the comforts of those 
in middle life, or of the poor. It is not a bill for 
employment. It isa bill for the relief of the high- 
est and most luxurious classes of the country, 
and a bill imposing onerous duties on the great 
industrious masses, and for taking away the 
means of living from labor everywhere through- 
out the land. 

The operation of the bill verified to the 
letter the forecast of Mr. Webster. 

Seen in its true light, it is difficult to 
understand how Layman, alias J. J. Val- 
entine, can find aught to admire in the 
workings of the Walker tariff ; for it cer- 
tainly furnishes no exception to the rule, 
that each and every period of free trade 
here has been fraught with adversity to 
the country, while each and every period 
of protection to home industry has been 
fraught with prosperity. 

Investigation shows that these results 
are respectively due, not to accident but 
to the policy pursued. 

Thus: First. The free trade tariff is 
a tariff for revenue only, to meet the ex- 
penses of government. The duty is 
levied on foreign imports, omitting lux- 
uries, in great and certain demand, — 
on articles not produced in the country ; 
while foreign products competing with 
those of home industry are admitted duty 
free. This system is obviously vicious ; 
in that the consumers of the imports have 
to pay the duties ; in that it establishes 
and fosters no industry, induces no com- 
petition, and cheapens none of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life; in that it 
furnishes the rich with comparatively 
untaxed luxuries and works a hardship 
upon the poor, by taking the bread from 
their mouths ; in that it tends to degrade 
labor, and to reduce its wages to a level 
with those of abject slavery. 

The free trade policy advocated here 
by both Democratic parties is substan- 
tially the same as that practised in Eng- 
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land. An able writer estimates from 
English statistics for 1890, that in Eng- 
land, ‘‘ about six hundred times as much 
of that money (tariff duty money) was 
collected from the working people as came 
from the rich people of that country. ”’ 
In presence of these facts Democratic 
leaders never tire in telling us that free 
trade is the greatest blessing ever vouch- 
safed by heaven to man. 

Free trade is doubtless a blessing to 
the opulent, if supplying them with 
luxuries at minimum cost be such, but it 
is invariably a curse to the toiling mil- 
lions, for it causes them to bear the extra 
burden of its own weight, without afford- 
ing them the least compensation for so 
doing. 

The practical working of the free trade 
policy is well exemplified by the follow- 
ing facts :— 

In 1873 British importers advanced 
the price of tin plate to $12 a box in 
American markets ; and atonce American 
tin plate manufactories commenced oper- 
ations. British importers within three 
years reduced the price to $4.50 per box, 
and our mills had to shut down. When 
this was done, British importers advanced 


‘prices to $9.00 and $10.00 per box, and 


under this stimulus, in 1879 American 
mills again started up. As soon as they 
were well at work, British importers 
again reduced the price to $4.00 per box, 
and then made a standing offer, or more 
properly a threat, to sell their tin plate 
twenty-five cents a box cheaper than the 
American product, no matter what the 
price of the latter might be. 

Of course this action completely fin- 
ished the American industry, and prices 
were at once advanced from $4.00 to 
$7.00 per box. This case, though special, 
illustrates in general, how completely 
the policy of free trade here places us at 
the mercy of foreign manufactures, and 
how unmerciful they are when they have 
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the opportunity to bleed us. The policy 
of England in her dealings with other 
nations was long since clearly set forth 
by her leading statesmen and is ‘‘as 
inflexible as were the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. ”’ 

Thus:—Lord Goodrich declared in 
the English Parliament :— 

Other nations know that what we English 
mean by free trade is nothing more or less than 
by means of the great advantages we enjoy, to 
get the monopoly of all the markets of other 
nations for our manufactures; and to prevent 
them [the foreign nations] one and all from ever 
becoming manufacturing nations. 

David Syme said in the English Parlia- 
ment :— 

In any quarter of the globe, where competi- 
tion shows itself as likely to interfere with Eng- 
lish monopoly, immediately the capital of her 
manufacturers is massed in that particular 
quarter, and goods are exported there in large 
quantities and sold at such prices that outside 
competition is effectually counted out. English 
manufacturers have been known to export goods 
to a distant market and sell them under cost for 
years with a view of getting the market into 
their own hands again, and keeping that foreign 
market, and stepping in for the whole when 
prices revive. 

Second. The protective tariff pro- 
vides revenue to meet the expenses 
of government; and further provides 
by means of duties on imports safe- 
guards to American labor and _in- 
dustry. Thus it levies its duties chiefly 
upon imported articles that come in com- 
petition with those of home production, 
and upon luxuries, such as diamonds, 
velvet carpets, high priced China ware, 
rich laces, expensive silks, and costly 
liquors, which are enjoyed by the rich 
only. The imports used by the laboring 
classes are admitted for the most part duty 
free, such as tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, 
etc. by so discriminating its duties, the 
protective tariff renders the cost of liv- 
ing cheap to the masses and at the same 
time maintains higher wages for labor in 
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our various industries than obtain in any 
other country. Under the regime of pro- 
tection to home industry, competition is 
stimulated, and thereby the prices to the 
consumers of our productions are reduced 
to the lowest plane consistent with fair 
profits and high wages ; while foreigners, 
to enjoy our markets, have to pay into 
the treasury for the support of our 
government and internal improvements 
an amount of money sufficient to cancel 
fully the difference between the cost of 
our products made by well paid labor, 
and the cost of similar imported products 
made by cheap foreign labor. 

In proof of the truth of the foregoing 
propositions and in disproof of the state- 
ment of President Cleveland —the ex- 
ponent of the Democratic parties on the 
tariff subject — that protective tariff laws, 
‘*raise the price to consumers of all arti- 
cles imported and subjected to duty by 
precisely the sum paid for such duties. 
Thus the amount of duty measures the 
tax paid by those who purchase for use 
these imported articles,’’— Daniel Web- 
ster said in the Senate 1846 : — 


The tariff of 1842 placed on coal was $1.75 per 
ton. The price of the coal at the time was $5.50 
per ton. 

In consequence of this tariff the price of labor 
was greatly advanced and the price of coal fell 
from $5.50 per ton to $3.37. A pretty good proof 
this that prices may fall in consequence of pro- 
tection. —Webster’s Works Vol. 5 pp. 209-210. 


According to President Cleveland’s 
arithmetic, the price of coal should have 
been $5.50 plus $1.75 or $7.25 per ton, 
instead of $3.37 per ton, as occurred by 
the arithmetic of actual experience. 

From 1846 to 1860, under the Walker 
free trade tariff, the increase in the num- 
ber of sheep in the country was only 
three and one-half per cent. From 1860 
to 1884 under the high protective tariff 
of 1861 and its amendment of 1867, the 
increase in the number of sheep was 
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143 per cent and the increase in wool 
clip 400 per cent and upward. That is 
our wool clip in 1860 was 60,264,918 
pounds and in 1884 was 308,000,000 
pounds. Under the stimulus of the high 
tariff, farmers so improved their sheep 
that the average yield per fleece in 1884 
was 100 per cent and upward greater 
than that of 1860. The wool industry, 
in its various departments, employing 
about one twelfth of the male population, 
was a profitable and rapidly increasing 
business, and had it not been interfered 
with by free trade tariff tinkers, would 
have enriched the country hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The value of the 
wool yield in 1884 at twenty-eight cents 
per pound was $86,240,000. Now it will 
be borne in mind that this annual wool 
clip amounting to $86,240,000 was 
created wealth ; and that when sold to 
an American manufacturer, both the 


wool and the money, aggregating $172,- 


480,000, remain in the country as 
national wealth. 

But if the money were paid by the 
American manufacturer for foreign raised 
wool, there would be in the country the 
wool bought and valued at $86,240,000 
as national wealth. Besides it is not at 
all probable, that we could buy wool at 
twenty-eight cents a pound were our 
wool market entirely in the hands of 
foreigners. 

Congress in 1870 laid a duty of $28 
a ton on steel rails and steel ingots. By 
means of this high tariff an impetus was 
given to the steel industry in this coun- 
try, such that while in 1870 we manu- 
factured but 30,000 tons of steel rails, in 
1888 we manufactured 1,386,277 tons. 
From 1877 to 1890 inclusive we made 
16,763,116 tons of steel rails and 20,000,- 
000 tons of steel ingots for other indus- 
trial purposes. 

It is estimated that from 1870 to 1891 
this industry yielded our manufactures 


$340,000,000 of profits and our workmen 
$1,500,000,000 in wages. But for the 
high tariff the sum of these items 
$1,840,000,000 would have inured to the 
benefit of English manufacturers and 
workmen instead of to American, — ay 
more; for it is not likely that English 
manufacturers would have voluntarily 
reduced the price of steel rails, below 
that of 1870. Thus at that date, the 
price of steel rails was $106.75 per ton. 
Thence on, owing to competition and im- 
proved machinery, the price gradually 
fell to twenty-eight dollars and less 
per ton in 1891. In 1870 we man- 
ufactured 30,000 tons of steel rails, in 
1888 we made 1,386,277 tons and im- 
ported 63,000 tons for home consumption ; 
in 1890 we made 1,867,837 tons and 
imported only 204 tons steel rails for 
home use. It is further worthy of note, 
that though the price of steel rails fell 
nearly seventy-three per cent, the aver- 
age wages of the workmen rose ten per 
cent. 

In presence of these facts, how absurd 
and void of truth is the averment of 
President Cleveland, William J. Bryan, 
—in fine the whole Democratic horde of 


‘free trade advocates, — that ‘‘ home pro- 


ducts are increased in price by the 
amount of duty’’! Or that a “tariff is 
a tax added to imported goods. ”’ 

In 1882 our duty on steel wire nails 
was one cent a pound; our manufacture 
of them was insignificant, and their price 
was eight and one-third cents a pound. 
In 1883 a duty of four cents a pound was 
laid on steel wire nails. In 1885 we 
produced 200,000 kegs of steel wire nails, 
in 1890, 3,900,000 kegs, and in 1891 
their price was less than two cents 
(0.0195) a pound. 

Thus, instead of increasing the price 
‘*by the amount of the duty,” their 
price has declined 6.38 cents a pound, or 
seventy-five per cent and upward. 
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In 1884 we made no soda ash, but im- 
ported for use 175,000 tons at forty-eight 
dollars per ton, amounting to $8,800,000 
a year. In 1883 Congress laid a duty of 
five dollars a ton on soda ash. This 
tariff so stimulated home manufacture of 
the article, that its price soon fell from 
forty-eight dollars a ton to twenty-eight 
dollars, forty-one and two thirds per cent, 
and thereby saved American consumers 
$3,500,000 a year. Besides thus bene- 
fiting consumers, its manufacture has 
helped various other industries, as those 
of coal, limestone, coke, and salt, and 
paid American labor annually $800,000. 
Thus, instead of the consumer having to 
pay the tariff five dollars, in addition to 
forty-eight dollars, the ton price of the 
imported article, making fifty-three dol- 
lars per ton, he has to pay twenty dollars 
a ton less than formerly, in consequence 
of the tariff. Has that duty been a tax 
to the consumer or to the country ? 


Let Layman, alias Valentine, Cleve- 
land, Bryan, Palmer, answer. 
In 1892 there was a duty of 100 per 


cent on imported calico. The English 
price was from five to seven cents a yard 
and the price of American calico of the 
same quality was from five to seven 
cents a yard. 

According to free trade arithmetic the 
price of American made calico should 
have been from ten to fourteen cents a 
yard. So much for theory versus fact. 

Prior to October 6, 1890, when the 
McKinley tariff increased the duty from 
twenty-five to thirty-two cents per gallon, 
or seven cents, on linseed oil, the price 
per gallon had been sixty-two cents. 

According to the free trade theory the 
price should have been sixty-nine cents 
per gallon. 

But nine months after the law went 
into effect, the price of linseed oil per 
gallon was forty-seven cents — a decrease 
in price of fifteen cents per gallon. Thus 
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protection facts kick free trade theory to 
death. 

The preceding examples seem suffi- 
cient to prove conclusively that high 
tariff has been most beneficent to Amer- 
ican labor and industry ; and to disprove 
the averment of free trade exponents, 
that ‘‘ Protective tariff laws raise the 
price to consumers of all articles imported 
and subjected to duty by precisely the 
sum paid for such duties, ’’ etc. 

Should, however, the investigation 
require further examples to determine 
the general law, that in the economy of 
American labor and industry, the protec- 
tive tariff principle has conduced to pros- 
perity and the principle of tariff for 
revenue only has conduced to adversity, 
reference need but be had to the history 
of American tariffs from the foundation 
of our government to the present time. 
Indeed the investigation will find that in 
every case a protective tariff has given 
our people control of our markets, 
fostered and built up our industries, and 
secured good wages to labor; while tariff 
for revenue only has had a contrary 
effect. 

D. N. Mason, an able writer, says : — 

All the prosperity enjoyed by the American 
people — absolutely all the prosperity — without 
any reservation whatever — from the foundation 
of the United States government down to the 
present time has been under the reign of protec- 
tive principles ; and all the hard times suffered 
by the American people, in the same period have 
been preceded, either by a heavy reduction of 
duties on imports or by insufficient protection, 
thus refuting all free trade theories on the subject. 

Of the American tariff acts, it seems 
certain that no one more nearly attained 
perfection than that enacted in 1890 and 
known as the McKinley tariff. 

Thus : — It equally protected American 
capital and American labor ; it strictly 
prohibited the importation of all foreign 
goods made by convict labor; it reani- 
mated the wool industry by restoring the 
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protective features of the law of 1867 on 
wool and its manufactures ; it protected 
our farmers against the cheap labor of 
Canada and other countries by laying a 
duty on agricultural products’; it stimu- 
lated the linen industry —the raising of 
flax and its manufacture — by placing a 
duty on imported linen ; it increased the 
cost of no necessity of life, and reduced 
the cost of many ; it increased our free 
imports (mostly non-competing articles) 
$112,013,081 ; it increased our foreign 
commerce (in eleven months) §$74,- 
768,639. 

Further the McKinley tariff established 
the tin plate manufacture here by levy- 
ing a high duty upon the imported arti- 
cle. One year after the passage of the 
Act, twenty tin plate manufactories were 
established in the country. Several of 
them were in operation and the others in 
process of construction, were near com- 
pletion. The capacity of the twenty 
establishments, when running, is esti- 
mated at 32,800 boxes of tin plate per 
veek. The value of our tin plate con- 
sumption amounts to $30,000,000 a 
year. 

Under the regime of the McKinley 
tariff, an equal amount, instead of going 
to foreign manufactures, foreign labor, and 
middlemen, would be annually treasured 
in the country. Of which amount by 
estimate $23,000,000 would be paid to 
\merican labor. 

The policy pursued in framing the Mc- 
Kinley tariff measure was to levy ample 
protective duties on imported articles 
oming in competition with like kind of 
ur own production, and to admit duty 
ree imports such as we could not advan- 
tageously produce ourselves. Thus, the 
\ct increased the duties on about 115 

‘ticles and reduced the duties on about 

)0 articles, and by so doing reduced the 

tal revenue (tariff taxes to consumers) 

twelve months $41,396,425.00 — re- 

VOL. xxviii.—36. 
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duced the duties per capita from $3.80 to 
$3.07. 

This desideratum was effected, to no 
little extent, by the restricted recipro- 
city provision of the Act. In ten years, 
ending June 30th, 1889, we imported 
from Mexico, Central American States, 
South American States, West Indies, etc., 
merchandise to the value of $1,529,791,- 
797, and during the same period we ex- 
ported to them goods to the value of only 
$527,282,776, leaving a balance against 
us of $1,002,509,021 or $100,000,000 and 
upward a year, which had to be paid by 
us in gold or its equivalent. The reci- 
procity provision proved highly benefi- 
cial to the United States. It effected 
during its operation a saving to this coun- 
try of $25,000,000 a year, and indicated 
that the saving would soon certainly 
reach $100,000,000 a year at least. It 
was a two-fold benefit to us. It opened 
free foreign markets to our products, and 


admitted duty free into our markets for- 
eign goods not coming in competition 


with our own productions. The New 
York Sun, generally esteemed the ablest 
Democratic paper in the United States, 
said :— 


The full purpose and ultimate significance of 
the reciprocity programme conceived by Mr. 
Blaine, did not at first reveal themselves to the 
public mind. Even the commercial and indus- 
trial advantages derivable from such a policy 
were not instantly and clearly appreciated. Still 
less was the political significance of a scheme, 
the most capacious ever formed by an American 
statesman since Thomas Jefferson planned the 
purchase of Louisiana, at once distinctly rec- 
ognized. Yet a little reflection must convince us 
that under the guidance of Secretary Blaine we 
have entered on a course whose fixed, and by no 
means distant goal, is the acquirement of the 
United States, not only commercial but political 
ascendency throughout the Western Hemisphere. 


‘President Harrison in his fourth annual 
message to Congress said :— 


A comparison of the existing conditions with 
those of the most favorable period in the history 
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of the country will, | believe, show that so high 
a degree of prosperity and so general a diffusion 
of the comforts of life were never before enjoyed 
by our people. There has never been a 
time in our history when work was so abundant, 
or when wages were so high, whether measured 
by the currency in which they are paid, or by 
their power to supply the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. 


Mark the change: Eight months after 
this official statement, President Cleve- 
land in his message calling a special ses- 
sion of Congress, said :-— 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the re- 
sult of untoward events, nor of conditions related 
to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to 
any of the afflictions which frequently check 
national growth and prosperity. With plenteous 
crops, with abundant promise of remunerative 
products, and with satisfactory assurances to 
business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust 
and fear have sprung up on every side. 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming 
conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded 
, every branch of business. 


Perversely blind as to the cause of 
these troubles, Congress carried out in 
1894, its predetermined plan of immolat- 
ing the McKinley tariff and passed the 
Wilson Bill—a measure not less replete 
with evils than. was Pandora’s box. 
Under the regime of the Wilson tariff 
the country has been continuously going 
from bad to worse. ‘‘ The tariff acts of 
1890 and 1894 embrace many thousand 
articles.’’ Taking one hundred of those 
articles in most general use in the United 
States, I find the duties on them less by 
the Wilson tariff than by the McKinley 
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as follows: An average of 30% per cent 
less on 64 articles admitted by the ad 
valorem plan, and of 33 per cent less on 
36 articles admitted by the specific duty 
plan. 

| further find that on diamonds, china, 
porcelain, glassware, jewelry, velvets, 
silks, etc., imports almost wholly enjoyed 
by the rich only, the average duty is 48 
per cent lower by the Wilson tariff than 
by the McKinley,— and on tin plate 45 
per cent lower. While on the other 
hand the McKinley tariff admitted duty 
free molasses and sugars, not above 16 
Dutch Standard. The Wilson tariff levies 
a duty of two cents a gallon on molasses 
and an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent on 
such sugars. 

The matter of fact is, that the McKinley 
tariff wisely and justly discriminated in 
favor of our own labor and industries, and 
in the interests of the masses of the people; 
and that the Wilson tariff unwisely and 
unjustly discriminates in favor of foreign 
labor and industries to the prejudice of 
our own; and discriminates in favor of 
the rich and against the masses of the 
people. 

Little wonder that hard times prevail 
while such condition of affairs exists. In 
presence of the foregoing facts, can any 
man not ‘‘ mad’’ doubt that our remedy 
is to return to the path from which we 
strayed in 1894; is to reenact the Mc- 
Kinley tariff and to elect as President, 
its author to see that its provisions are 
faithfully executed ? 

Irving M. Scott. 
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AMERICAN BRIGANTINE GALILEE, AND AMERICAN SHIP COLUMBIA TOWING TO SBA IN BALLAST. 


UNWISE TAXATION ON _ SHIPPING. 


BY CHARLES E. NAYLOR. 


f.2 GF 


cz ZB HE poet sings:— 


The British fleet with Ameri- 
can wheat 
Sails o’er the deep blue sea. 


,And he knows whereof 
he speaks. 

Is there any good reason why the pro- 
ducts of the Pacific Coast or of any other 
section of the United States of America 
that are sold to foreign peoples in various 
parts of the world should not be carried 
to market in American ships ?—or is 

ere any reason why they should be 

irried almost exclusively in British 
ips ? 

We are free to admit that there are 

asons why they are so carried, but not 

hy they should be. 

507 


As an object lesson let us take a posi- 
tion out of the Farallone Islands, and look- 
ing seaward, observe the vessels as they 
approach our shores, ‘‘on the way to 
Pacific Coast ports,’’ from foreign parts, 
all either chartered or expecting to be 
chartered to load our products for foreign 


markets. This list as published from 
day to day in the Commercial News is a 
fair sample, and givés quite a good idea 
of the proportion of American ships en- 
gaged in a business that should be en- 
tirely under American control :— 

From Haw. Amer. Br. Ger. Fr. Dtch. It. Nor. 
Antwerp, 3 I 

Apia, I 

Bristol, I 

Calcutta, I 

Cardiff, 3 
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From Haw. Amer. Br. Ger. Fr. Dtch. It. Nor. 

Caleta Buena, I 

Callao, I 

Cape Town, I 

Dunkirk, I 

Girgenti, I 

Genoa, 

Glasgow, I 

Hongkong, 2 

Hamburg, 3 

Liverpool, 7 

Newcastle,N.S.W., 25 

Sydney, 2 7 

Swansea, “4. ¢ 2 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2 

Haw nls’ds 3 10 

Hull, I 

Kobe, I 

London, 2 

Leith, I 

Nanaimo, 1 ot 

Nitrate Ports, I 
I 


_-—— = 


Shanghai, 


Totals > wm He 6 gs , & 2 


It will be readily noticed that the only 
foreign ports in which American vessels 
are well represented are those of the 
Hawaiian Islands, which are so nearly 
American that annexation may be looked 
for as a natural sequence at most any 
time. Americans own or nearly control 
everything of value on these islands, and 
that gives us an advantage in the carrying 
trade closely allied to our coastwise sys- 
tem. So, leaving out the Americanized 
Hawaiian Islands, we have a total of four 
American ships and seventy-six British 
out of a total of one hundred and three 
vessels reported, ‘‘ on the way to Pacific 
Coast ports.’”” Who would n’t boast 
of American business tact and enter- 
prise ? 

Then again, suppose we get out our 
field glasses and watch them as they 
sail away after having secured cargoes. 
Decipher the national flags at the mast 
head and jot down the results for thirty 
days’ observations:— 

‘*The California Grain Fleet’’ for 
September, 1896, consisted of forty-two 
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vessels all told, of which thirty-seven 
were British, four carried other foreign 
flags, while one only, the smallest of the 
fleet that passed out the Golden Gate 
with the cereal products of the Golden 
State, a single lonesome little ship, 
meekly flew the Stars and Stripes. 

“One American out of forty-two! 
What a humiliation for a once proud na- 
tion; how sad!’’ (J. Bull.) 

This foreign fleet took away in the 
neighborhood of 145,000 tons of grain, 
valued at about $2,800,000, upon which 
about $900,000 freights go to foreign ship- 
owners. Our people will then receive 
in returns, instead of the full price for 
which the goods sell as they should, 
nearly a million dollars less; that is to 
say, practically one third of the selling 
value remains in foreign countries for 
freight charges by foreign vessels, for 
the reason that American shipping is not 
sufficiently encouraged (because loaded 
with prohibitive burdens), to enable us 
to take our own products to market in 
our own vehicles, and thus to save our 
own freights for our own people. And 
remember that this showing is only for 
one month out of twelve and for only one 
class of goods, the cereals. Other 
months make similar exhibits. A mod- 
erate estimate would be that $8,000,000 
each year, or say, $40,000,000 in five 
years, go to foreign nations for freights 
on products leaving the port of San Fran- 
cisco aloae. If this sum were earned by 
American ships, we should not only get 
the full amount for home circulation in 
California, but in addition, we should 
have the important industry of ship- 
building, repairing, etc., as incidental, to 
help along our prosperity. 

We hear a great amount of boasting 
about the ‘‘ balance of trade’’ being in 
favor of the United States. The infer- 
ence and the idea naturally conveyed 
is that when the balance of trade as 
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to imports and exports from and to for- 
eign nations is in our favor, the differ- 
ence must be increasing our wealth, be- 
cause we export more goods in value 
than we import. Now | will show you 
that because of our narrow optical hori- 


zon, financially, this claim is a stupen-* 


dous fallacy, just as absurd as the one 
which teaches that by the free coinage 
of silver, iron, or lead, by the United 
States alone the revenues of the govern- 
ment will be enriched so that the defici- 
ency will become a surplus. Here you 
are, then. Let us take three years for 
an example, and see how much wealth 
the country has gained though this ‘‘bal- 
ance of trade’’ theory:— 


In 1893-4-5, our 
Exports were ......... setanei aeka $2,547,343,931 
ee ree ae ee 2,253, 365,500 


Balance in our favor, according to 
statistics...... 

Less freightage paid to foreigners 
(underestimated) 


$ 293,978,422 


Net balance against us for three 
years 


American 
American 


Pilot 


American British 


U. S. Man of War 
British 


Never forget that in figuring the 
‘* balance of trade ’’ to ascertain whether 
our country is the gainer or not, you 
must take into account the freights paid 
away to others and subtract the sum from 
your American boast. The official statis- 
tics are misleading, and although they 
show that for seventeen out of the last 
twenty years the ‘‘ balance of trade ’”’ 
has been in our favor, the fact is that by 
reason of the freights going to foreign 
nations there has been not less than an 
average of $100,000,000 per year or 
$2,000,000 withdrawn from this country 
on account of this ‘‘ balance of trade’’ 
in just twenty years. American ships 
would have saved this. 

Did you ask me why American shipping 
is not more of a factor in the carrying 
trade of the world, why it is loaded 
with unusual and unfair burdens, and 
why it is not encouraged and protected 
as it should be and as | claim it is not ? — 
the answer is more simple than the 
remedy, although the remedy is quite 
possible. Individual greed which knows 


Ps 
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British 
British 
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THE BAY FROM TELEGRAPH Hit, A GOOD DAY FOR AMERICANS. 
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allegiance to no country or flag, short- 
sighitedness, lack of education, indiffer- 
ence, narrow statesmanship devoid of 
true ringing American patriotism, and the 
meddling of foreigners in our affairs, will 
suffice for the causes. While these are 
exemplified by unfriendly legislation of 
various sorts, one of the most potent and 
the only one that I| shall touch in this 
paper is that which imposes State taxa- 
tion on the State’s best friend, ocean 
commerce. 

Taxes, or compulsory contributions to 
a common fund levied primarily for the 
purpose of maintaining those general 
features of human convenience, comfort, 
and protection, — represented by public 
institutions such as highways, courts of 
law, police, schools, armies and navies, 
and legislatures, — for the benefit of all 
the people, are made necessary by the 
mutual requirements and the proverbial 
human selfishness of the members of 


artificial society, —that is, the association 


of people into communities. One of the 
most important and ever recurring prob- 
lems of the irrepressible conflict between 
man and man, because of the human 
weaknesses that we have all inherited 
from ‘‘the old folks, father Adam and 
mother Eve,’’ is the determination of 
how, upon whom, and upon what, to lay 
these taxes so as to avoid injustice and 
make both the benefits and the burdens 
as nearly mutual as possible, thus secur- 
ing ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number, ’’ while the selfish individual is 
ever striving, in opposition to this 
Christian plan, to secure ‘‘ the greatest 
good ’’ also, but to the smallest number, 
— usually designated as ‘*‘ number one. ”’ 

From a practical standpoint, we should 
be willing to learn in this matter of tax 
on commerce, as well as in other things, 
from older and more experienced nations, 
and especially from those that have been 
more successful in commerce than we. 


UNWISE TAXATION ON SHIPPING. 


Only fools refuse to profit by the experi- 
ence of others. On this point we find 
that the merchant marine or commercial 
navies of other nations have been builded 
not only upon the broad patriotic basis of 
no taxation, but in addition by various 


“systems of bounties that have been and 


are now offered as inducements to enable 
them to compete with the outer world, so 
that they may build and sail their own 
ships, carry their own goods both out- 
ward and inward, and bring shekels 
home for distribution among their people. 

The ship is subject to more constant 
danger and more rapid depreciation than 
any other class of property. The ship 
is seldom at home; more than nine 
tenths of the time she sails the great 
ocean, where no man except the pirate 
dares levy taxes. She goes on a mission 
of good to the nation, and whether she 
will ever reach the port of destination or 
safely breast the tempests above and the 
dangers beneath so as to bring back her 
earnings, cargo, and crew, no man can 
tell. She should be the subject of anxious 
solicitude to all, and a grateful people 
should welcome her arrival with rejoi- 
cings, recognizing her as a public friend, 
useful in peace and available as a power- 
ful reserve, like our State militia, in case 
of war. 

On the subject of taxation of ocean 
commerce two questions confront the 
State legislator. First, has the State a 
legal right under the United States Con- 
stitution to levy such taxes ? This ques- 
tion has been decided both ways, and 
later.on | will give one of the most clear 
cut decisions. Second, is it politic to levy 
such taxes, if the State has the right? 
Would public policy suggest that not 
only while at home, but while sailing the 
seas or resting in the ports of other 
nations, these mighty agencies of 
National and State prosperity that are 


,always contributing to the common good 
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and taking none of the public funds 
should be taxed because they exist? 
Surely not, although such is the practice 
in California, and the practice drives 


shipping to register in other States, 
where no taxes are laid on this class of 
property. 

Our assessors simply assess in com- 
pliance with statute law all vessels regis- 
tered or enrolled at the custom house on 
the first Monday in March. A vessel 
may not enter a California port for two 
years, but she is taxed just the same 
for State, city, and county purposes, 
although she can derive no benefit from 
these taxes, which are all expended on 
shore and in the direct interests of landed 
property and property holders. I might 
claim and be able to substantiate the 
claim, that the State, city, and county, 
have neither moral nor legal right to levy 
taxes on ocean going ships, but of that 
point later. 

The most unjust feature of State taxa- 
tion is the unfair position in which we 
thoughtlessly place American vessels, for 
they must necessarily compete in the 
arrying trade with foreign owned ships, 
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and in this day of enlightened legislation 
no other prominent nation taxes ships. 
This, then, is unquestioned discrimina- 
tion of which we are guilty ; our own 
good merchant marine is the victim, and 
this taxing discrimination is one of the 
means by which we are gradually exter- 
minating American commerce and humil- 
iating the American people. 

On the question of the right of the 
‘State to tax ocean commerce | ask atten- 
tion to the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in an important case as 
follows :-— 


Decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in opinion, Pennsylvania vs. Philadel- 
phia, S. S. Co., regarding the power to tax in- 
terstate commerce. 

It is hardly within the scope of the present dis- 
cussion to refer to disastrous effects to which the 
power to tax interstate or foreign commerce may 
lead. 

If the power exists in the State at all, it has 
no limit but the discretion of the State, and 
might be exercised in such a manner as to drive 
away that commerce, or to load it with an intol- 
erable burden, seriously affecting the business 
and prosperity of other States interested in it; 
and if those States by way of retaliation, or other- 
wise, should impose like restrictions, the utmost 
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confusion would prevail in our commercial affairs. 
In view of such a state of things which actually 
existed under the Confederation, Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the case before referred to, said: 
“Those who felt the injury arising from this 
state of things, and those who were capable of 
estimating the influence of commerce on the prus- 
perity of nations, perceived the necessity of giv- 
ing the control over this important subject toa 
single Government. It may be doubted whether 
any of the evils proceeding from the feebleness of 
the Federal Government contributed more to that 
great revolution which introduced the present 
system, than the deep and general conviction 
that commerce ought to be regulated by Con- 
gress. It is not therefore matter of surprise, that 
the grant should be as extensive as the mischief, 
and should comprehend all foreign commerce, and 
all commerce among the States. To construe 
the power so as toimpair its efficacy, would tend 
to defeat an object, in the attainment of which 
the American public took, and justly took, that 
strong interest which arose from a full convic- 
tion of its necessity.”’ 

Time was, but so remote that ‘‘ to that 
time the memory of man runneth not,’’ 
when, if we may credit the voice of human 
records as set down in the history of races, 
Egypt, Syria, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile, were synonomous with abundance, 
contentment, wealth, and every material 
glory. How is it with them now? Their 
wise men long ago departed this world, 
’t is said, and with them carried the 
vigor of the industrious and the brave. 
Degenerate races now sparsely people 
those rich and bountiful countries where 
the greatest rival of the Romans, the 
Carthaginian Empire, with her populous 
cities of magnificent palaces and prosper- 
ous people flourished through ages upon 
ages under a system of aggressive devel- 
opment scarcely less phenomenal than 
our own. Her fleets of commerce and 
her caravans of trade must have been re- 
markable for their value and richness, 
and as an example of the solicitude which 


she exercised for her national commerce, 
it is recorded that the master of a Car- 
thaginian ship on a voyage of trade, 
discovering that a Roman vessel was fol- 
lowing in his wake to learn his desti- 
nation, ran his vessel ashore. His pur- 
suer, not realizing the situation, did the 
same,—whereat the Carthaginian cast 
his entire valuable cargo overboard, 
lightened his ship, and getting off, sailed 
away to Carthage again. Upon his arri- 
val the government commended his act, 
as a public service, and reimbursed him 
the value of this cargo. That nation, 
which was literally ‘‘ wiped from the face 
of the earth’’ by the Romans more than 
two thousand years ago, knew the bles- 
sings of foreign commerce and fostered 
shipping as an agency to national wealth 
and power. Again we may learn wisdom 
from the past. 

But to return for a moment to our 
taxes; we have laws that authorize the 
taxation of all personal or movable prop- 
erty ‘‘found in the State on the first 
Monday of March each year.’’ Moneys, 
merchandise, household goods, cattle, 
sheep, railroad cars, and many other 
items, may be moved across the State line 
just previous to that date, (and we have 
heard that such things are done,) and 
evade the tax entirely. The ship may 
be away practically all the time, but if 
registered as the law requires her to be, 
there is no escape for her. This is sim- 
ply incidental, as showing the injustice 
of such a law as between classes of prop- 
erty, but the broad principle that we are 
discussing is: Shall we tax our ships that 
must compete with untaxed foreign ships, 
and thus continue the present supremacy 
of foreign commerce in our trade? Who 
says ‘‘Yes?’’ Surely not an American. 

Charles E. Naylor. 
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THE THIRD PACIFIC COAST HORSE SHOW. 


N THIS world of paradoxes 
it must not be considered 
strange that, while we 
have folk thinking and 

talking as if the days of the 

horse were numbered, the 

showing of him in every 

variety at periodical exhi- 
bitions has become quite a business and 
one that is steadily on the increase 
in many directions. In the last decade 
horse shows on an extensive scale have 
become an annual function in the leading 
cities of this continent, anc have been 
productive of much benefit to horse 
interests, and at the same time a source 
of the greatest pleasure to all classes of 
the people. Establishedon a thoroughly 
firm basis, the New York show has just 


issued its list of prizes, aggregating thirty- 
three thousand dollars, for its twelfth 
annual exhibition, but what appeals to us 
on the Pacific Coast more closely is the 


third annual show of the Horse Show 
Association of the Pacific Coast, to be 
held at the Mechanics Pavillion in San 
Francisco on the 9, 10, 11, and 12 De- 
cember next, entries closing on the 14th 
of November. 

While there are some commendable 
changes in the classification and regula- 
tions governing the event, there has been 
no departure from the liberal spirit in 
which prizes are offered by the Associa- 
tion and private donors, with the result 
that a total of fifteen thousand dollars is 
distributed over 114 classes, embracing 
almost every kind of horse in use in Cal- 
ifornia for work or pleasure. 

Perhaps the most striking lesson that 
has been taught by the two shows pre- 
viously held in San Francisco has been 
that the mere ability to convey his owner 
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from one point to another in a given 
space of time, and that the shortest 
possible, is not the paramount qualifica- 
tion of a steed of merit. He must be 
possessed of the ability to do his task in 
good style and have an attractive appear- 
ance with finished manners, all contribu- 
ting to that elegant comfort which good 
taste and education call for, if the pursuit 
of riding and drivirg is to be productive 
of pleasure. The result has been that 
those who can afford, and insist upon 
having, the best of everything have be- 
come more exacting than formerly in their 
requirements, and since the local market 
is almost bare of goods that meet their 
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approval, they have in some instances 
been paying fancy ‘prices to Eastern 
dealers, while others, who would buy 
here if they could supply their precise 
wants, are still biding their time, unwill- 
ing to stock up with animals that, before 
the era of shows developed a taste in 
form and action, would have been readily 


accepted as all that was required. 
Anyone who has the slightest acquaint- 

ance with horse matters on this Coast 

knows that it is most difficult to obtain 


either a good carriage or saddle horse. 
It is true that the market for such animals 
is limited, and consequently the induce- 
ment to produce them but small, still 
with all the facilities at hand in the State 
for breeding and developing horses we 
ought to be able to keep what trade there 
is athome. In the production of horses 
for speed the records of the running and 
trotting meetings all over the United 
States show California as holding a fore- 
most place, but for the horse of utility, 
as distinguished from the race horse, the 
State is without prestige at present. 
This, however, should not be the case 
much longer, for as the influence of the 
shows extends, breeders will get to work 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
they afford. 

In the meantime the San Francisco 


undertaking is being run on the right 
lines, and while society is properly 
catered to, the show is not being used as 
an occasion for the advertisement or 
glorification of the individual, to the 
exclusion of the noble animal in whose 
interest it is primarily promoted. This 
feature is a grievous evil in some of the 
shows, and if not corrected will seriously 
damage the show cause generally. . The 
managers of the local show spare no 
effort to make farmers and breeders, as 


well as dealers and all engaged in trades 
allied to the horse, understand that the 
show is not merely the rich man’s oppor- 
tunity for displaying his stable, but also 
the best possible occasion for realizing on 
their stock, acquiring fresh knowledge 
of the needs of the market, and compar- 
ing notes with their competitors. As 
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there are orders constantly coming into 
this market for horses, from Mexico, 
Central America, and the adjoining 
States, special steps have been taken to 
advertise the show in those places, so 
that buyers may be induced to send their 
orders this way during show time. 

Thus a regularly recurring market 
would be established, corresponding to 
the old-fashioned fair, which seems to 
get lost in these enlightened days, al- 
though its purpose has to be met in some 
way. 


The public needs to be reminded, 
moreover, that the San Francisco show 
is not run for profit or to serve any par- 


ticular commercial interest. It is con- 
ducted under the auspices of an associa- 
tion formed of gentlemen who have 


devoted their time, money, and influence, 


to the work in the interests of the-horse 
and for the good of the State. Of course, 


as a matter of business, an endeavor, so 
far successful, is made to keep the shows 
on a sound financial basis, but the events 
have not proved the vehicle for money- 
making which exaggerated statement in 


the press have led people to believe. A 
little reflection will show that the heavy 
responsibility for prize money and the 
extensive outlay needed to rent and 
specially fit up the Pavilion, as well as to 
maintain the necessary staff for the work 
of the undertaking, calls for an expendi- 
ture which requires good management 
even to cover. Any material surplus of 
one year would be used in all probability 
to increase the prizes for the year follow- 
ing. 

It will be remembered that the second 


show evidenced considerable progress in 
the harness and saddle classes, as com- 
pared with the first, though this was a 
good deal perhaps owing to the extensive 
showing of one exhibitor in particular. 
The public have been fortunate in hav- 
ing a thoroughly well equipped stable 
turned out to teach it how showing 
should be done, for it enabled them to 
reach the goal at once, instead of getting 
there by degrees. Now, let them show 
they have profited by the opportunity by 
helping to fill some of the classes with 
good subjects this year. 

From a breeding point of view it was 
hardly to be expected that the second 
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show would show an advance on the first, 
as the stringency of the times had nar- 
rowed the enterprise of many breeders, 
and others will probably take a little 
time to get their studs into order. How- 
ever, it is more than likely that this year 
will see an improvement in the breeding 
section, and it is certain nothing would 
be more gratifying to those who have the 
interests of the horse in this State at 
heart. 

By some inscrutable decree of Provi- 
dence the beautiful State of California, 


y 


| 


/ 


which can produce in abundance, and in 
some cases in perfection, most of the re- 
quirements for man’s comfort, has been 
placed at the extremity of civilization, 
rendering it so difficult and costly to 
reach the principal markets that it is not 
always easy to secure a profit on her 
productions. This is pretty much the 
case in the matter of horses. Time, 
however, will mend this, and breeders 
should keep in mind that there is always 


room at the top, and that traders are now 
at their wits’ end to secure good horses 
for the East and Europe and will be 
ready to extend their buying tours to this 
Coast so soon as ever they are satisfied 
that the right material is on the spot. 
It is quite certain that if the same judg- 
ment and care were displayed here in 
breeding and training that is the case in 
Vermont, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and other Eastern and South- 


ern States, the dealers and exporters by 
the Atlantic would be regular visitors to 
the West Coast for the purpose of filling 
their orders. 

But where nature is lavish man is in- 
variably disposed to be haphazard and 
easy-going, and it is to be feared this is 
sometimes the way in California. hat 
will not do, however, in horse-breeding, 
which is a business that can only be suc- 
cessful when thoroughly well supervised 
and intelligently conducted. The days 
for breeding horses indiscriminately on 
ranges have gone never to return, and 
when people argue that the days of the 
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horse have gone by, they mean the days 
of the scrub. That is beyond question a 
good thing from every point of view. 
The days of the good horse will never 
come to an end, and all that a man has 
to do, therefore, who wishes to render his 
stud a satisfactory property, is to breed 
up and not down. By breeding up is 
not meant simply relying on the excel- 
lence of a paper pedigree on one or both 
sides, but securing above all things, ex- 
cellence of make, shape, ,.and action, in 
the individual sife anddam. While even 


then breeding is a lottery, there is no. 


other way to proceed, notwithstanding 
all the sapient talk on nicks and crosses 
that we encounter from time to time. 
Above all things, however, let the breeder 


carefully select the dam, becoming a 
disciple of Comte de St. Simon, who on 
one occasion thus addressed the cele- 
brated Madame de Stael :— 


‘* Madame, vous etes la femme la plus 
remarquable en France; moi, je suis 
| *homme le plus remarquable. Si nous 
nous arrangions, nous aurions peut-etre 


’ enfant le plus remarquable sur la 
terre.’’ 
Madame de Stael, however, having 


politely declined the honor, the proposi- 
tion in that case remained unsolved, but 
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we have ample proof every day that the 
excellence, physically, mentally, or mor- 
ally, of parents is no guarantee of the 
same merits in their offspring, so far as 
the human race is concerned. So it is 
in the breeding of horses and every other 
animal, and yet the only way to proceed 
with the work is to select the subjects 
with the utmost care. And here it is 
that the influence and utility of the horse 
show is seen. Expert knowledge and 


judgment is brought to bear on the indi- 
viduals competing in the various classes, 
and by the result the breeder is in- 
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structed in the right kind of animal for 
him to select in carrying out his breeding 
schemes. 

As a fashionable function and a popu- 
lar entertainment the horse show takes 
the highest rank, but it must be well 
supported and organized for a few years 
to come to secure for it the entire confi- 
dence of the breeders. -On the whole 
they are well satisfied so far, and the 
next stage must be, if things go on as 
they have been doing, that they will re- 
cognize the annual show as an indispen- 
sable aid to their work. 

Benedict. 


TWO FRIENDS OF CALIFORNIA. 


DANA AND KING. 


HERE were two men 

that exercised a very 

remarkable influence on 

California, one indirectly, 

the other directly, of 

whom I had most vivid 

ideas during their life, and 

with one considerabie ac- 

quaintance. Richard Henry 

Dana, Jr., author of ‘‘ Two 

Years Before the Mast,’’ | knew well; 
Thomas Starr King | knew only as a 
preacher ; but that meant vastly more in 
his case than in most of those whose in- 
fluence on men is exerted through the 
pulpit. It has occurred to me that the 
present generation of Californians might 
like to know something of how these two 
notables in Pacific history stood at home. 
Mr. Dana had returned from his mem- 
orable voyages in the Pilgrim and Alert, 
and written his book before I was born. 
In my childhood he was a prominent 
feature in social, legal, and political cir- 
cles in Boston. There could not be a 


more striking proof that an aristocracy 
does not mean necessarily a plutocracy 
than that offered by the position of the 
Danas. The author of ‘‘ Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast’’ was often accused and 
not unjustly, by his political opponents, 
of exclusive and aristocratic feelings ; 
but when they went on to taunt him as 
one of ‘‘ the rich,’’ against ‘‘ the poor,”’ 
it was nonsense. He was a poor man,— 
a man who had to work hard to maintain 
a respectable station ; and his father was 
in the peculiar position of owning a con- 
siderable landed estate, capable, as later 
events have shown, of ‘‘ cutting up ”’ to 
great advantage, yet in his time little 
more than a source of tax bills. The 
‘* North Shore ’’ of Massachusetts Bay, 
so crowded now as a summer resort by 
visitors from all over the Union, was 
barely known in Mr. Dana’s boyhood to 
a few well informed people as a home of 
untold beauties ; and his father’s estate 
near ,Eagle Head in Manchester was 
almost wholly overlooked, although 
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within sight of Boston State House. Yet 
a lovelier seaside spot never existed ; 


and the softness of the air may be best , 


shown by the fact that the Magnolia 
glauca, or sweet bay of the South, grows 
wild within two miles of Mr. Dana’s 
home, though found in no other single 
place north of New Jersey. This same 
Richard Henry Dana, senior, as he was 
called through a large part of his son’s 
life time, was the son of the first United 
States Minister to Russia, a Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts himself, and the son-in- 
law of another, and nearly related or con- 
nected to William Ellery, the signer of 
the Declaration, his grandsons, the Chan- 
nings, and Washington Allston, the illus- 
trious artist. 

For fifty years, from 1775 to 1825, and 
even later, these men were among the 
most conspicuous in the little lot of 
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workers and geniuses who were deter- 
mined to convince Europeans as well as 
their own countrymen that America was 
justified in assuming a co-ordinate place 


among the nations. They were men of 
ambition, of refinement, of reading, of 
family traditions, — but they were not 
men of wealth. When the elder Dana 
was in Harvard College, a new building 
was erected with lodging rooms for 
students. One of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in Boston agreed that if any mem- 
bers of his family were allowed when at 
college to have the best room in the new 
building assigned them, he would add ° 
to it from the outset the unique luxury 
of —having the floor painted; every 
other room being left with bare boards, 
and carpets being unknown. 

The elder Dana was unquestionably 
a man of exceptional mental power, and ~ 
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certain casual things he wrote led his 
community to look for some brilliant and 
permanent work of genius; but it never 
came, though he lived to extreme old age. 
But this article deals with his son and not 
with him, and those who want a perfect 
picture of him are referred to Lowell’s 
‘‘Fable for Critics.’’ From such a 
father it was impossible for a son, even 
had he been less intelligent than Richard, 
not to learn the lesson that genius is of 
little use without hard work ; and he did 
work hard all his life. | have said that 
all sneers against him as one of ‘‘ the 
rich’’ were silly ; it would have been 
equally so to have sneered against him 
as one of the idle, —there was not a 
harder worker at the United States bar. 
But for this trait, as for all the important 
events in his career, | refer my readers 
to his life by Charles Francis Adams, to 
which this article may simply stand as 
desultory personal notes. 
This habit of overwork was no doubt 
contracted from his nautical experience. 
He explains clearly, in one of the early 
chapters of ‘‘ Two Years Before the 
Mast,’’ how sailors are never idle, — how 
work will be made for them, even when 
it can lead tono useful end. There is an 
extraordinary and perverted worship of 
industry among some of our people, — 
the notion that work as work is virtuous, 
and inaction as inaction is vicious. Yet 
if a man’s labor, like a burglar’s in open- 
ing a safe, for instance, is directly in the 
interest of crime, he had much better 
be idle ; and these same worshipers of 
the Goddess Labor are very indignant if 
anyone who does not need work takes 
‘the bread, as they say, out of the mouth 
of one who does. Perhaps such abstract 
discussions are out of place here; there 
is no doubt that Mr. Dana not only 
worked too hard for his health and com- 
fort, but for his work itself. It was im- 
‘ possible for him to arrange all his machin- 
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ery, and work up all his raw material. 
Throughout his life, though always inter- 
ested and interesting, be his subject 
whatever it might, he was not clear, — 
he muddled himself and muddled others. 
| have known his great book almost by 
heart for years, and | have never been 
able to reconcile, for instance, the num- 
bers of the Alert’s crew when he joined 
her with those when he left her, or the 
different rates of her speed in the dozen 
pages after her final departure from San 
Diego. Something has got left out or 
miscalculated, and the more explanation 
is given, the less distinct is the result. 

Yet the result is charming ; and the re- 
sult was charming in Mr. Dana’s conver- 
sation. He was an excellent private 
talker, and an excellent public speaker, 
because he threw himself so heartily into 
all he did. He had in his house a model 
of the Alert in a glass case, and 1 have 
stood before it with him, and heard over 
again the story of how with an old sailor 
he furled the Pilgrim’s jib, dipping into 
the ocean up to his neck with every pitch 
of the brig. It was just as delightful to 
hear as it had been to read twenty times 
over. He had a mastiff look with his 
mouth and a deepening of his voice when 
excited, which added amazingly to the 
force of his words. Short, stout, erect, 
always prepared for attack or defense, 
he was the very picture of anold admiral, 
and would have become a full uniform 
immensely. 

| have said he was charming when he 
told his own story ; the trouble was he 
could only tell hisown story. He seemed 
curiously unable to take the tone and 
position of other men, though almost pas- 
sionately eager to bring them into his 
own. Working as he did the livelong 
day, to enforce the rights and claims of 
others as their counsel, it was always in 
the temper of the feudal protector, the 
benevolent superior, who never could for 
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THOMAS STARR KING. 


an instant have supposed the positions 
reversed, and others defending his cause. 
More than once in his life, he damaged 
his own case by not trusting it to others 
at the criticalmoment. I have said above 
that he was taunted as an aristocrat. He 
could hardly have taken the taunt as it 
was meant. A Duke of Norfolk or a 
Baron de Montmorency could not have 
felt more nearly than he appeared to the 
fact that he belonged to a limited class. 
That the exceptional position involved 
VOL. xxviii.—37. 


duties and heavy ones, that it was in fact 
imposed by nature rather as a load, though 
perhaps a gilded one, such men are eager 
to admit ; there was not a particle of per- 
sonal vanity about Mr. Dana’s sense of 
pride, and if you had told him that others 
felt wounded and hurt by his ignoring their 
experience or intelligence, he would have 
been as surprised as if he had heard that 
they were wounded because he claimed 
to know more of Cape Horn than one 
who never had rounded it. And the feel- 
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ing was stronger because it was by no 
means egotistical, it was for himself and 
his set. . In 1877, at a dinner of the Phi 
Beta Kappa sqciety of Harvard College, 
where there 4 proverbially excellent 
speaking, Mr. Dana was chairman, hav- 
ing graduated.in 1837. Hepresided very 
genially and wittily, and called up ten 
speakers, all except President Eliot being 
contemporary or senior to himself. He 
then said, ‘‘ And now, we should be glad 
if some of our younger brethren, without 
formality, will rise and address us ’’; in- 
cluding forty classes, men of all ages 
from sixty to twenty, in one comprehen- 
sive mass of ‘‘ his younger brethren.”’ 

Hence those who thoroughly enjoyed 
his company and delighted to meet him, 
would not exactly have called him kind, 
or even friendly ; he was emphatically 
gracious, dispensing his time, his labor, 
his good will, nay what it would be 
wrong not to call his sympathy, rather as 
a favor that it was his pleasure and duty 
to bestow. 

It is a significant fact in this connection 
that the only class of men who ever 
found ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast ’’ 
uninteresting was that in which aristo- 
cratic feeling is developed more highly 
than in any other Americans,— namely, 
the officers of the Navy. To them, the 
author was a common sailor, and his ex- 
periences in the forecastle and on the 
jibboom were as dul! and low as the 
cook’s in the galley. And perhaps Mr. 
Dana’s own set in Boston was the only 
community in history who, feeling them- 
selves gentlemen all ver, entertained a 
positive repulsion to the Army and Navy 
as professions. 

In Mr. Dana’s political strife with 
General Butler, his exclusive ways were 
heralded to the absolute perversion of 
truth. His law practice had been marked 
first, by his devotion to the interests of 
the common sailors, who perhaps of all 
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persons who ever come into court stand 
most in need of devoted and intelligent 
counsel, and are least likely to get it; 
and secondly, in his espousing openly 
and energetically the cause of Anthony 
Burns, the fugitive slave. He was wil- 
ling for this last cause to sacrifice his 
social position in Boston, and to a great 
extent he did so. Yet when he came to 
oppose General Butler, Mr. Dana was 
hooted and almost mobbed as a kid-glove 
aristocrat, and General Butler was pro- 
claimed everywhere as ‘‘ the poor man’s 
lawyer ’’; whereas if taking poor men’s 
cases and getting little from them is a 
criterion, the name emphatically belonged 
to Mr. Dana. 

He was a warm friend to California. 
He had known her as scarcely another 
American of equal-education and obser- 
vation had done in her days of slumber ; 
he knew perfectly what her capacities 
were. He saw her wonderful awaken- 
ing under the golden rod of the en- 
chanter; and he saw the dangers that 
must attend all such magical and the- 
atrical arousing. In the days of 1849, he 
made the remark that, ‘‘If it were not 
for the gold, California would be the best 
country in the world to live in.’’ He 
hailed with delight every evidence that 
she was overcoming the difficulties of 
her early days; he revisited the scenes 
of his youth with the keenest pleasure 
and excitement, exploring her borders 
from north to south, reviving old friend- 
ships and making new; and to the end 
of his life, she had a warm place in his 
heart. 

He was a man of absolute nobility and 
simplicity of character,— devoted to 
principle, to duty, to friendship, to his 
country. One could hardly help criticis- 
ing and finding fault with him; but the 
criticisms could only fall on his head and 
his temper; they could never touch his 
heart and his conscience, with any one 




















who really knewhim. Undoubtedly, he 
was not in line with the ordinary front 
of his country’s thought; but the qual- 
ities he took away with him can ill be 
spared, be they popular or unpopular. 


OF THOMAS STARR King | cannot 
speak as a personal acquaintance ; but | 
can never lose the impression which he 
made upon me the first time | heard him 
in the pulpit, and which sent me to his 
church more than once afterwards. 

In the early fifties, the Unitarian 
churches were the most numerous, the 
wealthiest, and the most cultivated, in 
Boston. Their pastors were with scarcely 
an exception men of college education, 
thoughtful, learned, devout men, neither 
austere nor frivolous in their lives, and 
possessed of abundant intellectual, moral, 
and social merits, but with a studied 
moderation, a dread of enthusiasms, con- 
servative in both the original and the 
prevalent meaning of the word. They 
distrusted novelty, they distrusted pas- 
sion, and above all, they emphatically 
demanded training, and distrusted the 
lack of it, in any one who sought their 
ranks. To a hot, driving, rushing world, 
they would have seemed cold and stiff ; 
but to all whom their influence drew a 
little out of such a world, there was in- 
finite rest and comfort and strength in 
the serene and pure elevation of thought 
and belief which their sermons and their 
lives presented and encouraged. 

Mr. King had been too poor to enter 
into this body by the regular door; he 
had been forced to work for his living at an 
early age, and though eagerly supplying 
his deficiencies by his own exertions, 
and that too from the lectures and writ- 
ings of the very men whom the Unitarian 
clergy hailed as their leaders, notably 
President James. Walker of Harvard Col- 
lege, he was unable to claim full brother- 
hood with them. He began his profes- 
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sion in the Universalist denomination, 
which though separated from the Uni- 
tarian by an almost imperceptible theo- 
logical barrier, was socially as far apart 
from it in Boston ant® neighborhood as 
the Wesleyans from the Established 
Church in England. From his duty he 
was called to the church in Hollis street, 
which had been served by a succession 
of very brilliant men, Mather Byles, 
Horace Holley, and John Pierpont, but 
was far from occupying the high position 
it had once held. Here,as a boy I began 
to have him represented to me as by no 
means what a teacher of Boston Unitar- 
ians should be, as rather a florid platform 
speaker, interested in the crude and rest- 
less attempts at reform which sober men 
of that day greatly distrusted, a fitter 
object for mirth than for respect. My 
opinions were to have an abrupt and 
wholesome change. 

In those days, old-fashioned families, 
both the old and the young, went to 
church twice every Sunday, at half past 
ten and at three. The morning services 
were well attended; but the afternoon 
congregations were very thin and cal- 
culated to discourage any preacher. Our 
family went to church in Chauncey 
Place, the oldest church in Boston, the 
origina! foundation of John Winthrop, 
wealthy, dignified, cultivated, as any in 
the world. One Sunday afternoon my 
father and | took our seats with the cus- 
tomary meager audience. The morning 
services had been conducted by the late 
Doctor George E. Ellis, one of the prom- 
inent and favorite preachers of our body, 
in contrast with whom almost any one 
must suffer. There arose, in the con- 
ventional stillness of a New England 
Sunday afternoon, a young man, of by 
no means commanding stature or pre- 
possessing appearance, who arrested our 
drowsy faculties by the strange fascina- 
tion of one of the richest and sweetest 
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voices | ever heard. The service pro- 
ceeded with that absolute propriety 
which was the first essential in ours and 
the sister churches, yet with a restrained 
fervor, a chastened glow, to which we 
were too often strangers. The sermon 
began,— and before may sentences had 
been uttered, we found ourselves held in 
the control of a master of our minds and 
our hearts. The language moved in the 
most correct and classic channels, but its 
waters were richgand sparkling to the 
point of making our ears tingle; the 
thought, profound and searching in its 
knowledge of human nature and human 
duty; the tone that of the true ambassador 
of Christ, laying down principles for the 
control of his fellow man that none could 
gainsay because instinct with the author- 
ity of the Lord above. There was no- 
thing startling, nothing sensational ; 
such things would have revolted and 
alienated us in the calmness of our eve- 
ning devotion; but there was a richness, 
generous without being prodigal, a luster, 
brilliant without being dazzling, a heat, 
cheering without scorching, which was 
without precedent in our experience of our 
honored and chosen preachers. That I, 
a susceptible and eager boy of thirteen, 
should be impressed was not strange ; 
but that my father, who had been him- 
self renowned as a preacher forty years 
before, who had listened to the best 
eloquence, secular and sacred, of Eng- 
land and America since his childhood, 
and who, in point of fact, was almost too 
fastidious in the standard he set of pulpit 
oratory, should have been charmed and 
edified, was a most striking testimony to 
the power of an unknown preacher, 
against whose name he had been un- 
doubtedly prejudiced. When we came 
out, boy and man vied with each other 
in their enthusiastic praise of this new 
light which had shone on our lives so 
brilliantly and so graciously. 
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| rarely heard Mr. King afterwards. 
It was not the fashion for young people 
to visit other churches than their par- 
ents’, and perhaps, on the occasions 
when | did hear him, he did not quite 
produce the same effect. His book on 
the ‘‘ White Hills,’’ when I came to read 
it, disappointed me; it seemed florid in 
language and exaggerated in its rhap- 
sodies over what at its highest is beauti- 
ful and grand but hardly sublime and 
overawing scenery. But that he was a 
mighty power to sway the souls and 
hearts of men, and always for the right, 
was stamped upon my mind beyond a 
question by that one discourse, and when 
1 was told afterwards that he, a man of 
feeble frame, with no sword or shield 
but his tongue, had saved California for 
the Union, | could well believe it. He 
was brought up under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill Monument; and he was a 
true hero of 1775. 

| remember few of the details of this 
great sermon ; | do recollect my father’s 
calling my attention particularly to the 
marvelous force and precision of one 
phrase, where Mr. King spoke of the 
fatal fascination of drink as ‘‘ the hand- 
some viper.’’ This, and a dozen other 
phrases, as brilliant as gold and as sharp 
as steel, were delivered, as was the. 
whole discourse, with a dignified ease 
which kept the exact mean, equally re- 
moved from flippancy and pomposity, 
between which so many pulpit orators 
are wont to oscillate. Profoundly rev- 
erent, as a man in the sight of God, he 
bore the authority of one delivering as a 
man the message of God to men. 

Long years after his death, 1 heard 
from James T. Fields a story of one of 
Mr. King’s trips to the White Mountains, 
which contains sucha profound moral that 
it may fitly give weight to these slight 
reminiscences. He was traveling by 
that most delightful of conveyances, a 
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country wagon. When they stopped for 
a few minutes at the door of a New 
Hampshire tavern, Mr. King’s companion 
went in to replenish their provision bas- 
ket, and he remained in the vehicle. 
One of the tall, lank, slab-sided Yankees 
that are always hanging round a New 
England inn door, slouched up to the 
team, and began altering the harness, 
slackening a strap here and tightening a 
buckle there,— all unasked,— until Mr. 
King got impatient at the length of the 
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operation, and said rather sharply,— 
“You need n’t trouble yourself any 
more, I think that harness is about 
right.”’ 

The Yankee finished his work and 
drawled out, ‘‘ Guess right ’s better ’n 
abeaout right.’’ 

There was noreply to this. Mr. King’s 
friend returned and he drove off, con- 
fessing to a lesson which he needed to 
learn less than most of his countrymen. 
‘*Right’’ is better than ‘‘ about right.”’ 

William Everett. 


THE GOLD MINER AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 


C. D. LANE’S TEN REASONS FOR SILVER RESTORATION. 


OME weeks ago C. D. Lane, 
one of the wealthiest gold mine 
owners in California, publicly 
announced his allegiance to the 
principle of the free coinage of 
Silver at sixteen to one. Inthe 
belief that the readers of this 
magazine would be interested in 
learning Mr. Lane’s reasons for 
this action, the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
publishes the following letter in expian- 
ation of it. ED. 


EDITOR OVERLAND: It is true that | 
am a gold-miner, and quite as true that I 
believe the full restoration of silver is 
essential to a return of prosperity. 

I have no personal interest in silver 
mining. So fast as | have any money to 
invest | buy more gold mines, and have 
ventures from Alaska to Arizona. But 
were | not a gold-miner, | should not 
know of anything in which I could invest 
that would not be worth less a year 
hence than it is today. | find that the 
property most coveted under normal con- 
ditions has fallen fifty per cent during 
the past twenty years and is still declin- 
ing in value. I findthat every $20 piece 
that | have saved has twice the purchas- 
ing power that it had twenty years ago. 


My neighbors engaged in what is called 
legitimate business are growing poorer 
and poorer. Those that owed forty per 
cent on their property fifteen years ago 
have worked ever since for nothing, and 
moreover, have lost what they then pos- 
sessed. That is, money is worth so 
much more than property that there is 
nothing left to producers. 

When producers can make nothing, in 
a little while they can give no employ- 
ment to labor. The natural result is that 
fewer and fewer laborers are employed. 
If the unions keep up the wages, then 
those employed are put on shorter hours 
— there is a general curtailment. 

I know that out on the farms men are 
working for the wages paid before the 
first gold was taken from the sands of 
California. 

As I look into the future, it will not be 
long under present conditions until a 
great host of men will be idle, and when 
that time comes | fear that neither your 
property nor mine will be safe, for men 
will not see their children starve without 
a struggle to prevent it; and when im- 
pelled to violence by the cries of hungry 
children men will not remain conserva- 
tive. 

You know that prices are regulated by 
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the volume of primary money — the ab- 
solute measure of values — in the world. 
In 1873, the world possessed three thou- 
sand millions of dollars in gold, and about 
the same amount in silver. The demon- 
etization of silver by England did not 
affect prices, for silver was in general use 
and was thé standard of values in Ger- 
many and other European States. But 
when the United States took from it its 
primary money function, when Germany 
did the same, and threw her millions 
upon the market, the other European 
States were forced to follow, and so far 
as civilization was concerned half the 
world’s primary money was stricken 
from existence. The natural result has 
been that prices have fallen 50 per cent, 
when measured by gold. 

But you will notice that silver has not 
lost a grain of its purchasing power. In 
the rough bullion it buys as much of any- 
thing you may desire to buy as it did 
under the stamp of the government when 
it was worth more than gold,twenty-three 
years ago. 

I take it that silver has not depreciated 
in value, but that gold has appreciated 
one hundred per cent. The result is that 
production has ceased to pay, while all 
debts have become payable in a money 
that has appreciated one hundred per 
cent. If you will go out on any of the 
beautiful farms of the West and talk 
with the farmer you will find many cases 
of which the following is an illustration: 

In 1876 A bought a farm for $15,000. 
He paid $9,000 and borrowed $6,000 at 
seven per cent. What he made in five 
years he putin improvements. The next 
ten years he could barely pay the inter- 








est. During the last five years he has 
not been able to pay interest. His ac- 
count now stands as follows :— 
ee re $6,000 
OVO WORE WRIIOSE ooo cks ictccs casecece 2,100 
ee $8,100 
Present value of farm ...... 200 ses- cece 7,500 
PR aikis suncgtene ncn anwke: Wee $ 600 


He has invested $9,000, worked hard 
for twenty years, he has received no- 
thing for his labor, he has lost all of his 
original capital, and now in his old age 
he finds himself a bankrupt and $600 in 
debt. 
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You will tell how much per capita the 
money of the country has increased. You 
are mistaken. There is no real money 
but the $600,000,000 in gold. The rest 
is buta man’s check on the bank—merely 
an evidence of credit.. 

You may ask by what rule the needed 
amount of primary money may be esti- 
mated. The answer is: When prices 
cease to decline and property becomes 
as valuable as money. By that 1 mean 
when investments cease to be perpetual 
losses, and when production commands a 
fair remuneration to the producer. 

You can see the present need can only 
be supplied by again fully rehabilitating 
silver, by making the silver dollar again 
a unit of values, and opening for silver 
an unlimited demand. 

I think I hear you saying, ‘‘ But we 
shall be flooded with silver.’’ Do not 
permit that bogy to distress you. Silver 
mining has been pressed for four thou- 


sand years that we know of. It is a 
most fascinating business. Still, if we 


had dumped upon our shores all that has 
been saved during all those years, it 
would give to the American people only 
$50 per capita. Could you not handle 
your $50? But you could not get it. 
One third is now in Europe in daily use 
as money at 15% to 1. One third more 
is buried in Asia, and from there silver 
never returns. 

There are still other features. Have 
you noticed that your rural population is 
standing stil!, while your cities are grow- 
ing too fast? This means that the 
brightest boys and girls are leaving the 
fair farms and going tothe cities — many 
of them to live by their wits. Go to the 
records of your State and you will see 
that the ratio of your criminals, lunatics, 
paupers, and divorces, has increased dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, even as prices 
have declined. Poverty is the great nurs- 
ing mother of crime, especially un- 
deserved poverty. 

You may be sure that Senator Teller 
told the truth in St. Louis when he said, 
‘* This is a question of civilization.”’ 

Rome conquered the world, but when 
her mines in Spain and Asia Minor gave 
out, she went swiftly to decay. The 
manhood of her men, the womanhood of 
her women disappeared, and the night of 
the Dark Ages closed down upon Europe. 
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CHARLES D. LANE. 


In a business sense it seems to me that 
the press and moneyed men of New York, 
the directors of public opinion there, 
are blind as moles. 

With the rupee of India reduced one 
half in value, but still the standard, we 
can sell in Europe only such cotton and 
food products as India cannot supply. 
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Our best trade for the future must be 
with Spanish-America, the Orient, and 
with Siberia, when the new road shall be 
finished. All those are silver countries. 
We should have a common coinage with 
them all, and with that established, it 
would not be fifteen years until the 
world’s commercial center would oscillate 
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THE FIRE-SEEKER. 














to New York City. But all the power of 
that city seems to be directed to swelling 
the cry that we must accept from England 
the dictation of how our finances shall be 
directed, which, by the way, is precisely 
the plan which impoverished the English 
masses for thirty-five years after 1816 (see 
Carey’s Social Science, Page 323), and 
which compels us now to sell our textiles 
and food products to her at half price. 

| favor silver restoration because :— 

1. While my gold has double purchas- 
ing power, outside of mining | cannot 
invest it anywhere except upon a falling 
market. 

2. Under present conditions produc- 
tion gives no reward to producers. 

3. With no profit to production, pro- 
ducers can give no wages to labor, and 
the country is filling up dangerously fast 
with idle men. 

4. Because with every man driven to 
enforced idleness, protection to capital 
grows less. 

5. Enforced idleness breeds hatred of 
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{ }HIPWAN was one of the fin- 
x est specimens of physical 
manhood | have ever seen. 
A full-blooded Indian, he was 
nevertheless college _ bred, 
had the manner and speech 
of civilization, and but for 
his darker skin and the marks of his race 
in the high cheek bones and straight 
dark hair, might almost have passed for 
a Caucasian. So in the ordinary affairs 
of civilized life he was much like other 
people except for a peculiar dignity of 
bearing and earnestness of manner, but 
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!The tale follows closely a legend of the Cahrocs, a tribe of 
Northern California Indians. The bones of it are found in 
one of the works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, and while I have 
endeavored to put some flesh on them, I have in no wise dis- 
turbed the articulation of the skeleton. W. P. 


THE FIRE-SEEKER:.’ 


A CAHROC LEGEND. 


the suffering masses against the few who 
have means. 

6. Because the- working men of 
America are brought into unjust compe- 
tition with the laborers of silver coun- 
tries. 

7. Because the whole continent south 
of us needs vitalizing with American 
brains, muscle, and such vast amounts of 
money that no minescan supply it rapidly 
enough. 

8. Because through the growing pov- 
erty of the humbler producers, like the 
farmers, the morals of the country are 
becoming tainted, and crimes are increas- 
ing alarmingly. 

9. Because | believe the Almighty 
made no mistake when he placed silver 
in the hills. 

10. Because I love my country and 
believe | would do better myself if my 
fellowmen could be made prosperous, 
which they are not now. 

I have the honor to be respectfully 


yours, 
C. D. Lane. 


in a buckskin hunting suit, galloping 
across the plains with rifle across the sad- 
dle, Chipwan was another man. At 
such times the blood of a long line of 
chiefs leaped in his veins, the instinct of 
the wild huntsman dominated, his dark 
eyes flashed, and he was thoroughly an 
Indian. Nor did he lose the spirit when 
the camp fire was lighted and we sat 
about it, weary with the day’s hunt. 
The wonder tales of his people, handed 
down from generation to generation of 
story tellers, would flow from his lips and 
hold us far into the night. 

It was thus that he told the story of 
the ‘‘ Fire Seeker.’’ The chill night air 
of the plains and the weariness of the 



























day’s hunt made the camp fire welcome. 
The flare of sunset on the snow clad Col- 
orado mountains had faded into embers, 
flashed like a torch, and gone. Darkness 
drew its hazy wall closer, the flicker of 
the fire now and then lighting an object 
beyond the circle. The light fell on a 
gliding form that wavered from view like 
one of the shadows, and a howl told us 
that the coyotes were circling the camp. 

‘‘What a weird noise that fellow 
makes,’’ I said as a long drawn howl 
sounded from the shadows. 

Chipwan took a step into the darkness. 
Again came a long snarling growl, fierce, 
yet with a touch of pathos in it. 

‘It is the Fire-Seeker,’’ Chipwan said 
gravely, as he moved his saddle a little 
toward the outer ring of darkness and 
carelessly picked up his rifle. 

‘* The Fire-Seeker ?’’ we echoed. 

‘It is an old tale of my people, a tale 
of the days long before the white man 
had come, long before the red men had 
learned to quarrel among themselves ; a 
tale of the time when the animals were 
the friends of the Indian and could talk 
with him. In those days the Manitou 
had given the Indians fire for the first 
time, and because they had not learned 
wisdom but were as children, it was 
stolen from .them by two hags that lived 
in the far north land whence came 
Kabibonokka and where in winter only 
the white rabbit might live. In their 
wigwam they kept it guarded, their wig- 
wam built half in the white earth and 
with the great drifts piled all about it, 
and no man might take it from them by 
force, for they were fierce hags with 
claws for hands, and teeth that were 
frightful to look upon. They possessed, 
too, a magic against which no Indian 
might prevail in battle. So it was that 
the coyote, who was the wisest of ani- 
mals and the friend of the Indian, laid a 
plan to get it by deceit.’’ 


THE FIRE-SEEKER. 
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The dancing flame threw weird glares 
on Chipwan’s face as he told th2 story 
and seemed to bring the marks of Indian 
blood in it into more than .usual promi- 
nence. His English was perfect, and yet 
through it ran the unconscious melody, 
the eloquent word painting and rhythmic 
repetition of the language of his race. 


IN THE coming of the sun, when the 
wind from the land of the Chinooks had 
driven Kabibonokka back to his kingdom 
with his snow mantle drawn behind him, 
and the elk and buffalo were beginning 
to follow him northward, the coyote 
called all the animals to him and laid his 
plan before them, binding them all by a 
solemn promise to do as bidden. He 
stationed them along the weary way to 
the wigwam of the hags, where it was 
still cold and the white drifts lay un- 
melted by the Chinook winds. In the 
dead of night he and the bravest Indian 
came to the wigwam, the wigwam high 
as a mountain, with snow piled about it 
to the summit, whence the sparks flew 
from the smoke-hole to the stars. He 
bade the Indian wait until he should go 
in and then make a fierce attack on it 
with spear and club, fleeing as the hags 
came out. 

The Indian crouched shivering in the 
cold without and looked with longing to- 
ward the bright sparks that flew upward 
from the smoke-hole, but the coyote went 
boldly in. 

The hags were gibbering in a corner, 
and glared with great fierce eyes at the 
intruder. 

‘What! ’’ they shouted, — the single 
word ‘‘What!’’ and the wigwam rum- 
bled and shook with the sound and the 
Indian trembled. 

‘* The coyote has come far,’’ said the 
intruder. ‘‘He is the friend of all. He 
wishes to lie at the fire and sleep.’’ 

The hags growled and writhed, then 
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together they shouted ‘‘ Sleep! ’’ — the 
single word ‘‘ Sleep !’’ and the wigwam 
rocked and fire flew in a broad glare from 
the smoke-hole till the Indian shook again 
with fear ; but the coyote lay by the fire, 
enjoying its warmth and pretending to 
sleep. 

Then when the hags thought no more 
of the coyote came the bravest Indian to 
the wigwam and thrust his great spear 
into it through the drifts, and beat it with 
his war club, and shouted his war cry. 
Long and loud he shouted his war -cry 
till the hags sprang up and with horrid 
screams of rage rushed out to do battle 
with the assailant. Then the brave one 
forgot that he was to run, but sprang at 
the hags and made great thrusts with his 
spear and swung his war club as no other 
warrior might, and the noise of the bat- 
tle was so great that all the world list- 
ened, and the animals stationed all along 
the weary way to the southland were 
afaid, but stayed at their posts. 

It had gone hard with the brave fighter 
had it not been for the coyote. Hearing 
the outcry, he knew what had happened, 
and that the hags instead of chasing the 
Indian afar were fighting with him just 
at their own door, yet he knew too that 
the chance was come and must be taken 
now or lost forever. 

Seizing a long brand in his teeth, he 
rushed from the doorway right between 
the feet of the fighters, and the hags, 
seeing him go by with their cherished 
fire, gave up the battle and rushed in 
pursuit. The coyote was light of foot, 
and mile after mile he sped toward the 
land of the Chinooks, but fast as he ran, 
so fast ran the hags, and with horrid 
cries ever pressed on his flank, and the 
animals waiting his coming heard the 
outcry. 

Just as the coyote was fairly spent 
and the hags were about to seize him, he 
reached the panther, waiting by the way 
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with flashing eyes and quivering flanks, 
panting with eagerness. The coyote 
gave the burning brand to the panther 
and sprang to one side, lying on the 
ground exhausted, but watched the great 
cat speed away with long lithe bounds, 
carrying the precious brand high and 
free from the following hags, and the 
coyote exulted in the success of his plan. 

Yet ever the hags pressed on and the 
panther grew weary and gave the brand 
to the elk, who in turn gave it to the 
buffalo. The buffalo had in those days 
a long and shaggy coat of hair covering 
him from head to foot, but the hags were 
so near that their great claws reached 
him again and again and pulled the long 
hair from his flanks, leaving only that 
which to this day clothes his head and 
shoulders. 

And so on down the line of animals 
the burning brand passed with the hags 
ever close behind. Ever close behind 
they came but the faithful animals kept 
the brand, though with its rapid motion 
it was burning smailer andsmaller. One 
of the hags seized a great rock and threw 
it at the beaver just as he was about to 
pass the fire to the squirrel, and the 
beaver’s tail was flattened by it. 

The squirrel found the brand so short 
that it scorched his tail and warped it, 
and to this day the squirrel carries his 
tail curved over his back. 

Last off all came the frog who received 
the now almost burnt brand and carried 
it onward in leaps. But the frog was not 
fast and the great hags, still unwearied 
by their chase, gained rapidly on him. 
They seized him again and again, but he 
slipped from them, losing as he did so 
both fur and tail which he once had like 
the other animals, and he at last, to save 
the precious fire, swallowed the few 
remaining sparks and sprang into the 
river, where he safely hid among the 
reeds and mud. Long the hags sought 
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for the frog, stirring the water with their 
long sharp claws and dropping dreadful 
foam from their jaws into the lakes and 
rivers so that they are not yet cleansed 
but through great tracts of country the 
water is bitter and cannot be drunk, and 
the land still gives off smoke and steam 
and is bad. But they could not find the 
frog, and at length they returned to their 
wigwam in the far north, the wigwam 
that yet gives sparks from the smoke- 
hole and where you may feel the earth 
tremble as the hags jostle about and 
shout to one another within. 

Then the frog came forth from the 
water and spat the few faint sparks of 
. fire on some wood from which you can 
still get fire by rubbing, and the gift of 
the Manitou was once more returned to 


the Indians. 

And now the Indians, proud with their 
great gift from the Spirit, were no longer 
humble and generous, but grew quarrel- 


some and cast off the animals that had 
been their friends in the time of great 
need. They hunted the beaver and 
buffalo, and the coyote to whom they 
owed all they drove from their wigwams 
and would not let him lie by the fire that 
he had won for them. 

Then came feuds and great wars, and 
after long years the white man, and the 
old pleasant days of peace and plenty 
were gone forever. The animalscan no 
longer talk to the Indian but shun him 
and are his enemy. 

The coyote too is degraded and no 
longer is the wisest of all, but grown 
small and timid, prowls about the wig- 
wam, not daring to enter as did the brave 
one of old. 

But the first coyote, the wise one, it is 
told, does not die. Grown to a great 

\unt wolf, gray with age and still fear- 
‘ss, he roams the land. My people 
‘ave seen him and know him by his 

ice. It is the Fire-Seeker grown old 


and not so crafty as once, but having 
one idea,— revenge. Oft-times you hear 
him at night howling about the lone 
campfire on the plains, and he rushes 
into the wigwam and with gaunt jaws 
snaps, not at the brand of precious fire, 
but at the faithless Indian who sits by it 
enjoying its warmth while he who once 
helped the red man to get it is shut out 
in the cold. 


‘“*Do | believe it ?”’ asked Chipwan, 
smiling a little and carelessly fingering 
the rifle by his side. ‘*‘Why not? In 
the far north still stands the great wig- 
wam with the fire coming from the smoke- 
hole and the ground shaking as the hags 
shout beneath. The buffalo, the beaver, 
the squirrel, and the frog, are all marked 
as described in that story, and tonight, 
andmany a night, have I heard the Fire- 
Seeker howl about the wigwam. Is it 
more strange than the story the white 
man tell of the past ?”’ 

A great shaggy gray figure with glar- 
ing eyes and wide-stretched jaws glided 
like a dream into the circle of light, 
bounded by the blaze of the fire, and 
rushed with a snarl at Chipwan. Sudden 
as was the attack, the Indian was ready 
for it and | saw him bring the rifle to his 
shoulder like a flash. There was a sharp 
report and the vicious ping of a bullet as 
it flew by, and man and animal rolled 
in a confused heap in the dusk. With a 
shout we seized rifles and fire brands and 
rushed to the scene. As we came up I 
distinctly saw Chipwan’s great brown 
arm rise and fall with his hunting knife 
in hand full against the side a great grav 
wolf that snarled and tore at him for a 
second and was gone into the dark, fol- 
lowed by the flash of our rifles and a half 
dozen bullets from the repeaters. Chip- 
wan rose, pale under the bronze of his 
skin, but cool, with the blood dripping 
from a wound in his left arm where. the 





















fangs of something had torn through his 
hunting shirt. One or two with torches 
rushed into the dark in search of the 
wolf, but there was no trace of him. 

‘*Your shot must have missed him,’’ | 
said, as | bound up the wound in Chip- 
wan’s arm. 

He shook his head. 

‘*It must have,’’ | repeated. ‘‘ There 
was no sign of blood on the ground.’’ 

**] never shot truer in my life,’’ he 
replied proudly. Did you not see me 
pick up the rifle when | first heard him 
howl? Iwasready. ‘‘ Did you not see 


me drive the hunting knife into him ?’’ 
‘* Yes,’’ i said, ‘‘ 1 saw that.”’ 
Chipwan held up the naked knife. The 





farmer has always 
been the special 
concern of the Re- 
publican party. 
From the beginning, 
it has recognized the fact 
that the producer, the 
toiler, the workingman, 
is the foundation upon 
which civilization rests, 
and hence his welfare 
is and mustever be the 
first concern of states- 
In a Republic, such as ours, 


manship. 
this concern is to see that all the people 
are enabled to become as nearly independ- 
ent as possible and to become as intelli- 


gent as possible. In other forms of gov- 
ernment the stability of a State does not 
so much require this; but here every 
voter is a part of the government and 
must be consulted touching its policy at 
frequent intervals. It is therefore desir- 


able that our people should have employ- 
ment at such rates of compensation as 
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blade glistened in the firelight and there 
was no blood on it. 

The members of the little group of 
which the Indian was the center looked 
in one another’s eyes. The darkness 
and loneliness of the plains was upon 
them. The strange tale, plainly but 
earnestly told, held them in a sort of fas- 
cination, and with a shiver they thought 
of the weird, wolflike figure that had 
come as if out of the story, snapped at 
the Indian, and gone, unharmed by bullet 
or knife. 

‘*It was a hungry wolf, dazed by the 
firelight.’’ 

‘It was the Fire-Seeker,’’ said Chip- 
wan quietly. 

Winthrop Packard. 


will enable a frugal and industrious man, 
starting with nothing, to acquire a com- 
fortable home for himself and family and 
yet have enough time to spare from labor 
each day to enable him to keep suffi- 
ciently informed concerning public affairs 
so that he may qualifv himself for the 
proper discharge of his duties as a citi- 
zen. This high ideal has always been 
kept in view by the Republican party, 
and though it may never be fully 
attained, the day will be a sad one when 
it is lost sight of. 

How has the party sought to attain it ? 

First. By the enactment of laws con- 
cerning the public lands, — opening them 
to settlement upon easy terms so that 
any man by occupying and improving 
the land could become the owner of it as 
his home. 

Second. By applying the protective 
principle in our tariff laws, thus encour- 
aging the production of all the neces- 
saries of life in our own country, furnish- 
ing employment for our own people at 
good wages with reasonable hours, and 






























at the same time making a market at 
home for the products of our farms and 
our factories. 


All the wealth comes from the earth, 


and ‘‘ the water that is under the earth ”’ 
through the application of labor. It is 
the fruit of the farm, the mine, the 
forest, the factory, the rivers, and the 
seas. Those who compel the mines to 
yield up their rich treasures, though they 
add vastly to the accumulating wealth of 
the world, produce nothing to sustain 
life, but must look to the farmer and the 
manufacturer for food and clothing. 
From the forests and the quarries come 
the materials out of which our dwellings 
are constructed. The pasture lands yield 
our supplies of meat and wool; the 
waters supply us with fish. The machin- 
ery of the shops manipulated by skilful 
hands provides us with the comforts of 
life including ‘‘ all the modern conven- 
iences.’’ These several agencies render 
it easy for the common people of our day 
to live in greater comfort than did the 
kings of ancient times. 

At the outset of its career, the Repub- 
lican party took up the cause of the 
farmer by the enactment of laws— in 
the face of stubborn opposition from the 
Democratic party — under and by means 
of which millions of homes have been 
carved out of the public lands in the 
West for those who were too poor to pur- 
chase improved lands. Thus the “ great 
American desert’’ has been made to dis- 
appear, and in its place stand some of the 
most populous States of the Union. 
They stand as a lasting monument to the 
statesmanship of our early leaders; to 
their practical efforts in behalf of the 
deserving poor. Simultaneously, while 
building free homes in the West, they 
heard the cry of the enslaved laborer in 
the South and at the call of Lincoln, 
Seward, Sumner, and the brave host 
who stood with them in that historic 
eh for liberty, they took the trem- 

ling slave by the hand, struck off his 
she ackles, and taught him that labor is too 
hot norable to be other than free and that 
the soil of America is tgo sacred to be tilled 
»y the hand of the slave. 

Thus has the party opened new fields 

the farmer and ennobled his occu- 
ation, 
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Always practical, it has observed the 
difficulties under which the American far- 
mer, paying fair wages for his labor, 
struggles by competition with the cheaper 
labor of other countries. Hence it has 
sought to secure for him the best market 
— that nearest his farm — the home mar- 
ket. It has observed that of the immense 
product of grains, fruits, and other 
staples, scarcely one tenth is marketed 
abroad. The residue is consumed in this 
country. The more that is consumed 
here, the less must be shipped to the for- 
eign market to compete with products of 
other nations. The farmer’s best market 
is and must always be in our large cities 
where live those engaged in other pur- 
suits, largely manufacturing. By the cen- 
sus of 1890 it appears that there were 





JUDGE J. A. WAYMIRE. 


4,564,641 farms, and the value of their 


products in 1889 was $2,460,107,454. 
There were 4,476,094 people employed 
in the factories, earning $2,171,356,919, 
and their products were valued at $9,054;- 
435,337. There were 57,307 miners em- 
ployed in our gold and silver mines, and 
their products were valued at $32,886,- 
744 of gold and 66,396,988 ounces of sil- 
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ver of fluctuating value. There were 
shipped into this country vast quantities 
of things which we can produce here; 
fruits valued at $29,033,080, wool valued 
at $33,770,159, woolen manufactured 
goods valued at $57,494,863, and sugar 
to the value of over $100,000,000. It is 
well known that since the enactment of 
the present revenue law thousands of our 
factories have been closed and millions of 
people have been deprived of employ- 
ment. In San Francisco alone fourteen 
thousand operatives,—representing about 
fifty thousand people, have been forced 
to seek new fields of labor. It is an as- 
certained fact that the average annual 
consumption of grain in Europe, where 
labor is not so well paid as here, is only 
3% bushels per capita while it is 5 
bushels per capita here. When labor is 
underpaid or out of employment in this 
country it must economize. It is mainly 
this economy in consumption by the un- 
employed millions that has so disastrously 
affected the farmer’s market. Let us get 


back to the Republican policy of sufficient 





HE third of November is near at 
hand. Itis manifestly too late, 
in this final word, for an aca- 
demical discussion of the points 
at issue in this the mightiest 
peaceful contest in all the ages, 
and it may well be doubted if 
academical discussions ever 
avail much in a political en- 
counter. Society is a growth 
and not a handiwork put to- 
gether by fitting abstrac- 
tions into abstractions, and 
the result of the coming election will not 
be so much a registering of the intellectual 
wills of American people as it will be a 
measuring of American attainments in 
civilization and national honor. 
If the people have not already been 
sufficiently enlightened as to fundamental 
principles and foundation facts, then have 
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protection to start up the factories once 
more, giving full employment to all our 
people at fair wages, and we shall soon 
have a demand for all the products of the 
farm at prices that will be entirely satis- 
factory, as they were during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Harrison. In this con- 
nection the farmers should remember 
that Mr. Bryan is, and always has been, 
an avowed enemy of the protective 
policy, and he stands upon a platform 
fully in harmony with his views with ad- 
visers who endorse that platform as he 
does. 

No matter what may be our views as 
to the silver question,— even if we are 
so foolish as to believe that a single na- 
tion of 70,000,000 of people can control 
the monetary affairs of a world contain- 
ing 1,400,000,000 people, — we cannot 
fail to see that without a home market 
protected from the competition of the rest 
of the world, our farmers cannot attain 
that state of independence and intelli- 
gence so essential to their happiness and 
the welfare of our country. 

James A. Waymire. 


the clashing interests been betrayed into 
a lamentable waste of forensic eloquence 
and controversial literature, and nothing 
that can be added to what has been done 
can make good any deficit still existing. 
Therefore it remains only to have made 
a summing up of the results of the con- 
troversy preparatory to a final and irre- 
vocable submission of the case of the 
people to the people. 

As to the issues there are two patent 
and one latent, and the latent issue is the 
most important of the three. There are 
the tariff issue, the silver issue, and the 
issue as to whether or not there shall be 
a complete change, a transformation, a 
revolution, in the spirit and aim of our 
form of government. The latter issue is 
paramount and the verdict of November 
3d, will be a proclamation to the entire 
world setting forth the state of the Amer- 

























ican heart, the American conscience, and 
the American genius for civil govern- 
ment. It will inform the civilized and 
uncivilized world as to whether or not 
America has attained its majority as a 
nation, having put away childish things. 

As to the silver issue it may be re- 
garded as proven that the ‘Crime of 
’73’’ was not a crime ; that it was a 
mere registering of a fact which had been 
a commercial fact for more than thirty 
years, and that gold was declared to be 
the standard because it was the standard 
by commercial custom, and that com- 
mercial custom and not leglslative enact- 
ment was and is the source of commer- 
cial law. 

It may be regarded as having been 
proven by costly experience that this 
country can not, in the face of an adverse 
balance of trade and an insufficient rev- 
enue, unaided by any other nation, ven- 
ture to coin and keep at a parity with 
gold even its own silver product. It tried 
it between July 14, 1890, when the Sher- 
man law went into effect, and November 
1, 1893, when the purchasing clause of 
that law was repealed in obedience to the 
behest of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the whole country, which had 
been put in imminent peril by the exper- 
iment. Under this law and the Bland- 
Allison law, which preceded it, our gov- 
ernment bought more than $464,000,000 
worth of silver upon which it, today, 
stands to lose more than $136,000,000. 

Theories are out of place in the con- 
sideration of such questions. What has 
been true in the past is the only earnest 
we have of what is likely to prove true 
in the future. The ‘‘ We believe”’ of 
Mr. Bryan and of the fanatics and theor- 
ists, counts for little with thinking peo- 
ple. We can only be guided by what 
we know, and our only source of know- 
ledge is experience, and the experience 
of this nation since 1878 has shown that 
it can not venture to coin freely, with 
the hope of maintaining at a parity, even 
the product of its own silver mines, to 
say nothing of the marvelously produc- 
tive silver mines of the entire globe. 
When an experiment has been tried, as 
this has, and has failed, as this has, the 
venturing of theories as to whether or 
not a similar experiment might succeed 
are entirely out of order and unworthy 
of any man’s serious consideration. 
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Whether, under conditions of contifiu- 
ously favorable balances of trade with 
foreign nations, of ample revenue and 
universal confidence in the wisdom and 
prudence of an administration pledged to 
carry out a well considered and continu- 
ing national policy, our government 
might venture to coin freely the product 
of its own mines is not an issue in this 
controversy, but it is not assuming too 
much to say that the consensus of Re- 
publican opinion is that, under such con- 
ditions, the experiment might be un- 
dertaken with a reasonable hope of suc- 
cess. 

It has been candidly explained to the 
people and (despite a good deal of noisy 
declamation and tinseled manifestation 
of cheap patriotism) has come to be rec- 
ognized as a fact, that to restore silver 
to an unlimited use as money there is 
needed the helpful co-operation of the 
principal commercial nations of the earth. 
It is not a matter of submitting to the 
dictation of any other nation; but the 
monetary value of silver, being a world 
problem, has got to be settled by the 
paramount commercial powers of the 
world. There is such a thing as inter- 
national law. There is such a thing as 
international comity and amity, as the 
making of treaties and the formation of 
compacts for mutual advantage, and as 
it would be to the mutual advantage of 
all nations to find a larger use for silver 
and so cause a rise in its price, it is rea- 
sonable to presume that an- honest and 
earnest effort on the part of our great 
nation to bring about an international 
agreement fora larger use of silver would 
not long be devoid of success. To use 
its best efforts in bringing about such an 
agreement the Republican party stands 
pledged, and no pledge made by the Re- 
publican party was ever yet violated. 

This world is large. It does not go off 
half-cocked like a Populist orator. It has 
to grow into reforms by those orderly 
processes with which heaven endowed 
social organisms, and it is undoubtedly 
growing toward a larger use for sil- 
ver. The whole world sees the need 
and is preparing to supply it. It will 
not facilitate matters for this country to 
relinquish its gold and range itself among 
the silver standard nations. On the con- 
trary, the wisest financiers of Europe 
and America affirm that such action on 
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our part would, by so increasing Europe’s 
gold supply, retard true bimetallism for 
a generation or make it altogether 
undesirable on the part of European 
powers. 

Whose advice is it wise to take, that 
of those persons who have made financial 
problems a study, who have ransacked 
all human history and made it yield to 
them its store of experience and ascer- 
tained knowledge, or that of vapid mou- 
thers to whom the past is as much of a 
blank as the future, whose convictions 
are but impressions and whose impulses 
are their masters ? 

As to the tariff issue: A discussion of 
the rival theories of free trade and pro- 
tection is not germane to the present 
controversy. And yet the tariff question 
is an issue, a very important issue. The 
sufferings of the Republic during the past 
three years by reason of unwise changes 
in the tariff laws have been severe and 
will long be remembered. California’s 
experience has been extremely bitter, 
and if California can learn by experience, 
she has learned the folly and wickedness 
of offering up on the altar of the abstract 
theories of political academicians vested 
interests and established industries upon 
which her people depend for their daily 
bread. There is scarcely a Californian 
industry that has not suffered. 

The flockmasters ot California have 
been ruined, and the people of the coun- 
try have not been benefited, and if 
woolen fabrics have apparently been re- 
duced in price it is because they have been 
reduced in quality also, the importations 
of shoddy increasing in a single year 
under the Wilson law from 143,000 
pounds to 14,066,000 pounds. 

The fruit growers have suffered incal- 
culable harm at the hands of the Wilson- 
Bryan tariff. Fruits have been treated 
by the tariff reformers as though they 
were luxuries which only the rich could 
afford to use, and yet it is but too plain 
to all conversant with the conditions that 
California’s proudest industry will be 
ruined by glutted markets unless fruits 
become staple articles of diet among the 
millions who labor. The tariffs on raisins, 
prunes, and oranges, have been hurtfully 
reduced. During the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1895, a year most disastrous 
for California fruit growers by reason of 
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a want of market, there were imported 
into. our country from abroad fruits to 
the value of $15,227,070, nearly two 
thirds of which took the place of Califor- 
nia fruits which were fed to hogs for 
want of a market. 

The California wheat grower has not 
fared better. The Statistical Abstract 
compiled by the Government for 1895 
shows that the home consumption of 
wheat in our own country fell off between 
1892 and 1894, 175,000,000 bushels, or as 
much as California produces in six con- 
secutive years. Had this home consump- 
tion been added to the remaining de- 
mand, the farm price of wheat would 
have been remunerative instead of falling 
below the cost of production. The im- 
petus given to the market by the few 
shiploads recently clearing our ports for 
India and Australia makes this perfectly 
evident, 

The stock raiser of California has not 
fared better under the Wilson-Bryan tar- 
iff, —for Bryan’s sonorous voice was 
constantly lifted for tariff reform both on 
the stump, in committee, and on the floor 
of the House. He is an ardent free 
trader and a theorist of the most danger- 
ous character. Under the McKinley 
tariff law the tax on the importation of 
cattle, such as would compete in the beef 
markets, ranged from $10 per head for | 
cattle one year old and over to $2 per 
head for calves. Under the Wilson- 
Bryan law the tariff is twenty per cent, 
ad valorem or, practically, from $2 to 40 
cents per head, and our stock markets are 
flooded with the product of the cheap and 
limitless ranges of Mexico instead of the 
product of the rich alfalfa pastures of Cal- 
ifornia. 

It is not, in view of the blasting effects 
of the Wilson-Bryan tariff reform experi- 
ment, at all surprising that Mr. Bryan 
and his associates should refuse to discuss 
the tariff issue. Four years ago they 
deliberately prophesied and promised that 
putting wool on the free list. would, by 
increasing the demand for American 
wool for mixing purposes, increase its 
price and the prosperity of the wool 
growers. California wools that sold for 
12 cents when that promise was made 
are now being scattered by unshorn 
sheep along the grazing fields because no 
one will shear the sheep for the wool. 

















The prophecy and promise was made 
that free wool would increase the woolen 
manufacturing industry, and our woolens 
would speedily be found in all the mar- 
kets of the world. Seventy-five per 
cent of the machinery for woolen manu- 
factures in the United States is today 
idle, has been idle ever since the Wilson- 
Bryan tariff went into effect and the 
woolens of the world are flooding our own 
markets. It was promised that free wool 
would, by increasing manufacturing of 
woolens, make an increased demand for 
labor, and so enhance wages. Three 
fourths of the former operatives in woolen 
factories are idle and not able to find work 
at any price. Of all the prophecies ven- 
tured by these tariff reformers not one 
was fulfilled. Of all the promises made 
not one was kept. Is it any wonder 
therefore that Mr. Bryan and his asso- 
ciates refuse to discuss the tariff issue in 
this campaign? Why, had they at- 
tempted to justify their contentions of 
four years ago their faces would not have 
given their mouths leave to speak. 

In view of these unfulfilled prophecies 
and unkept promises, in view of the con- 
fessed failure of the present administra- 
tion (due to the delinquencies of the party 
rather than to those of its chief), it is not 
surprising that political adventurers dis- 
placed the disappointed statesmen of the 
Democratic party, usurped its livery, 
gathered under a spurious banner all the 
dissatisfied and disaffected of the nation, 
and set them to crying the most conven- 
ient shibboleth that came to hand. The 
silver issue is not an honest issue. In 
the language of Governor Altgeld, 
‘* There isn’t much in it but it is about 
the only thing we had to make a fight 
on.” There was no deep-seated convic- 
tion, save on the part of a few theorists, 
that this country could alone venture 
upon the free coinage, at a parity, of all 
the silver in the world. The Chicago 
Convention was a formless band of the 
adventurous and discontented, ready, at 
any big boo! to take the bit in the teeth 
and rush break-neck to the last extrem- 
ity. Mr. Bryan was able with his Trilby 
voice to make himself heard where others 
could not, and to this and nothing else he 
owes his nomination. He is the least 
Presidential of all Presidential candidates, 
an unripe man and a fanatic. 

VOL. xxviii. —38. 
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But, as stated in the beginning, the 
supreme issue in this campaign is neither 
the tariff nor silver. It is whether or not 
there shall be a transformation, a revolu- 
tion, in the spirit and form of this gov- 
ernment. It is idle to attempt to explain 
away the covert allusions and avowed 
declarations contained in the Chicago 
platform. Neither plank nor phrase in 
the Republican platform has had to be 
qualified or explained away. Whatever 
is there was put there because it was 
Republican doctrine, and whatever is in 
the Chicago platform was put there be- 
cause it voiced the sentiments of an ele- 
ment in that convention, and neither for- 
gery nor disingenuous qualification can 
blot the plague spots out. They are 
there. They are indelible, and they 
evidence a spirit manifest among our 
people that must occasion profound con- 
cern to every patriot, every lover of lib- 
erty, every one who has cherished hope 
regarding the development of the race. 

The phrase, ‘‘ as the Supreme Court 
may be hereafter constituted,’’ was in- 
tended as a covert threat to overthrow an 
independent judiciary and make it subser- 
vient to the will of the popular majority 
in the Hall of Representatives. If it did 
not mean this it had no place in the plat- 
form. 

The plank in relation to civil service is 
reactionary and in the interest of spoils- 
men. It means to undo all that the best 
men of all parties have been able to ac- 
complish in a quarter of a century of 
struggle to shackle the hands of bossism. 

The strictures upon the present admin- 
istration for enforcing the law, opening 
interstate commerce, and forwarding the 
mails, was but the cropping up of an old 
doctrine the discarding of which cost the 
blood of a half million of as brave men as 
ever breathed the breath of life. 

But the character of the Chicago plat- 
form is defensible compared to the char- 
acter of the campaign that has-been 
made under its sanction. While the Re- 
publicans have been discussing issues, 
the Popocrats have been exciting animos- 
ities. While the Republicans have been 
counseling prudence, the Popocrats have 
been urging a ‘‘ make or break ’”’ policy. 
While the Republicans have been striv- 
ing to calm the troubled spirits of the 
people, the Popocratic aggregation has 













been inciting to action the most danger- 
ous passions which are cherished in the 
human breast. The one has stood for 
organization, the other for disorganiza- 
tion; the one for a restoration of confi- 
dence, the other for the creation of sus- 
picion and distrust; the one has stood for 
patriotism and brotherly helpfulness for 
the common good of a common country, 
the other for the arraying of class against 
class and the fomenting of a strife that 
cannot end without glutting itself, as did 
the spirit of sansculotism, upon the life 
blood of social order. 

It is contended that the leaders of the 
Popocratic organization are honest and 
patriotic. It was never contended that 
Murat and Danton were dishonest or un- 
patriotic. In their low-browed or fanati- 
cal ways these men were also sincere ; 
but the fact remains that, in the heat and 
passion, not to say desperation, of their 
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contest the Popocratic managers have re- 
sorted to means and have come to repre- 
sent purposes which should have forever 
been foreign to American politics. 

Finally, the one thing needful is to de- 
stroy this movement root and branch on 
the third day of November. No half vic- 
tory, no winning by a scratch, will serve. 
To restore confidence in American honor, 
American prudence, and American enter- 
prise, the victory of the Republican party 
in this campaign must be overwhelming. 
That will settle this the paramount ques- 
tion at issue for all time. Then a re- 
organized Democracy, a Democracy puri- 
fied by the annihilation of its baser 
elements, can, at another Presidential 
contest, take the field and command the 
respectful hearing of an intelligent con- 
stituency. Thisthe tried and true leaders 
of that party recognize, and they are 
with us. 

Arthur J. Pilisbury. 








SMILAX. 


”'T IS the twilight time of the early morn, 
’T is the brooding hour when the day is born. 
And the swaying, tufted acacia tree, 
In its golden bloom, is a sight to see ; 


But a breath blows in, as a rare breath will, 
That is fainter, finer, and sweeter, still; 
For beneath the ledge of the window sill 
There are tiny stars in a wavy line 
On the swinging branch of a smilax vine. 



















How the years have slept, as they always will, 
Since | leaned my head on the window sill, 
And the tender face of a shy, fair girl 
Nestled down beside me till one long curl, 
With a soft, quick courage, caressed the flowers, 
And the fragrance answered in spraying showers! 
Now the years awake, as they sometimes will, 
As again I lean on the window sill, 
And they bring the face of that shy, fair girl, 
And the soft caress of that drooping curl 
In the fragrant clouds, in the spraying showers, 
From the swinging branches of smilax flowers. 
Isabeh Darling. 














FROM time to time since 
Overland’s 1868, the OVERLAND has 
Steady honestly, and | trust not im- 
Growth. modestly, told its readers and 
well wishers of its growth, 
hopes, and ambitions. It has alwavs recog- 
nized that it owed its patrons this much, and 
that being the only magazine on this Coast, it 
occupied a unique and trying position. It has 
met with encouragement and it has received its 
share of buffets. It may not be all that its 
friends and stockholders wish it, but it can fear- 
lessly claim to have always been true to its 
motto :— **‘ Devoted to the Development of the 
Country.” Itisa great temptation to publish 
its latest balance sheet in parallel columns 
with its showing of three years ago. It would 
not develop any such startling increase in circu- 
lation as claimed by the New York ten cent 
magazines, nor would it prove that its publishers 
were completely “‘ out of the woods ”’ financially, 
but it would gratify those who have all along 
predicted that a magazine could live in Cali- 
fornia. 


In three years the OVERLAND has trebled its © 


subscription list, wiped out nine tenths of its 
debts, added three hundred per cent to its assets, 
doubled the number of its illustrations, doubled 
its advertising putronage, doubled its office ex- 
penses, and become a power for good among its 
great army of readers. It has become the official 
organ of the 3,241 district schools of the State, 
and is as always, the open forum for the thought- 
ful writers of economic questions on the Coast. 
lt has brought thousands of families to this 
Coast, and millions of dollars through invest- 
ments and tourists. It now feels that its work is 
beginning to be appreciated. 

It may astonish many who unthinkingly re- 
mark that the magazine owes all it is to the fact 
that Bret Harte was its first editor when we say 
here that, like the well-behaved son of an illus- 
trious father, our growth has been rather stunted 
than otherwise by the acknowledged impossibil- 
ity of living up to the pace set by ‘* The Luck of 
Roaring Camp ” and “ Miggles.”’ 
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An Eastern magazine not long since sagely re- 
marked that the present editor was clever, but 
not as clever as Bret Harte,— the last clause is 
feelingly admitted. However, we would not 
even now protest against the shadow of our 
great predecessor had not one of the leading 
journals in the State, The Capital (Los Angeles), 
come to our relief. We can only thank Major 
Truman and reprint without permission his com- 
plimentary and soothing diagnosis. 

There are still cranks or demagogues' who'de- 
light in saying that the OVERLAND is not what 
it was in the days of Bret Harte. Why, Bret 
Harte never wrote much for it after all. What 
he did write was the best of its kind. ug 
But he never did write so very much and did 
not edit it long. And he edited it and wrote it 
into a debt that nearly bankrupted its owner. 
The truth is the OVERLAND is now seeing its 
best days, and is a better magazine than it was 
in 1867-68. There is quite enough of the ’49 
flavor in it, as much of the ’49 business has been 
compelled to take a back seat on account of ossi- 
fication. Newspapers, hotels, watering places, 
and all the varieties of social and professional 
life in California, have changed and necessarily 
the magazine. Who would buy such a paper as the 
Alta with such journals as the Call and Examimer 
in the field? Who would read the Golden Era 
when the Argonaut and Wave may be had at the 
same price? The OVERLAND of the present is 
as far ahead of the OVERLAND of twenty-eight 
years ago as is the Chronicle ahead of poor John 
Nugent’s Herald or the News Letter of today is 
ahead of the News Letter of forty years ago. 


THE Los Angeles Times 

A Free «‘Ad’’ evidently expects the OVER- 
for the Los LAND to take notice of cer- 
Angeles Times, tain childish attacks that have 
been made upon it by the sec- 

ondary press of Los Angeles. 

These attacks in the very nature of their word- 
ing and choice of adjectives would have been a 
credit to the author of the Arizona Kicker. The 
Times made a collection of a half dozen of the 
most sanguinary of them and published them as 
a collection in its issue of September 6th. We 
note the date, as some Southwestern humorist 
may wish to study them as models of bombas- 
!The writer no doubt had the 7immes of his city in mind. Eb. 
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tic eulogium. However, we half suspect that 
the Times itself is slyly making sport of the little 
people who rushed so valiantly to its defense. 
Our editorial in the July OVERLAND under the 
caption “‘Santa Monica and the Los Angeles 
Times”? caused much comment but has so far re- 
ceived no answer. In brief, it simply stated that 
by its own confession the editorial opinions of 
the 7imes had been, and as far as could be ascer- 
tained were still for sale. We quoted from the 
Times of January tst, 1896, showing that the 
Times was in favor of a harbor at Santa Monica, 
and that when challenged in the light of its sub- 


sequent professions for inconsistency, its defense 


was not inadvertence, mistake, or imposition of 
subordinates, or any other excuse which might 
have palliated the charge. However inconceiv- 
able, it is true that the answer of the 7imes to the 
charge of inconsistency was that the expressions 
to which the 7imes had lent its full support were 
paid for, and therefore excusable. \n plain English 
its only excuse for hypocrisy was venality. 
Such is the motto of this organ of social purity 
in the southern part of the State, which strives 
to answer fact by personal abuse. As we said 
before, ‘‘ Behind the Los Angeles Times there 
must be a personality, the sum of whose char- 
acteristics can be expressed in the words, ‘ im- 
measurable littleness.’ ”’ 


IT WOULD be ridiculous to 


Phelan print a biographical note on 

for Mr. James D. Phelan in the 
Mayor. OVERLAND, with the idea of ° 

influencing San Francisco 

readers. His life has been spent in the city and 


prominently before all the citizens. Hehas been 
known and marked of men because of his wealth, 
because of his scholarly and artistic tastes, and 
because of his intense public-spiritedness. It is 
the last that has caused his nomination to the 
office of Mayor. Should the.New Charter be 
adopted, the Mayor is to have a vastly increased 
power in the municipality. The wise scheme 
has been adopted of concentrating power with its 
consequent responsibility on the Mayor, and it 
will be of vital importance to have the Mayor a 
thoroughly competent and honorable man. The 
first Mayor under the Charter will in many ways 
be of greater importance than any of his suc- 
cessors. On him and him almost alone will de- 
pend the successful passing over the difficult 
transition period. Such horses as city charters 
always must be “swapped in mid-stream,” and 
a cool head and unswerving hand are necessary 
for the operation. 

Mr. Phelan has been one of the most promi- 
nent movers in the getting up of the New Charter, 


ETC. 












and one of its most active advocates in print and 
on the platform before the people. He under- 
stands it, has studied it, knows it, as few men 
do, and it was a wise move to put him forward 
as the man that should inaugurate it in practical 
working if it should be adopted. 

But supposing it should not be adopted. Well, 
even so, the Mayor is an officer of great import- 
ance, although acting under the old Consolida- 
tion Act and the two or three hundred more acts 
that make up the maze of laws under which we 
are now governed. A young man, a man ambi- 
tious of honorable distinction as a public bene- 
factor, a man who is a shrewd business man, 
with the shrewd business man’s quick perception 
of the character and purposes of others, a man 
of taste and manners, who will do the city credit 
on all those occasions when he must stand as its 
representative citizen, such is Mr. Phelan, and 
without disparaging his predecessors or his op- 
ponents in the fight, the OVERLAND would gladly 
see him in the Mayor’s chair. 

Mr. Phelan was for a long time a Director in 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY Publishing Com- 
pany and is now a stockholder, and yet we hon- 
estly claim that even without that consideration, 
except as it leads to more perfect knowledge of 
his character, we should write of him with the 
same warmth. 

IT IS to be regretted that 

Inadaptability Mr. E. L. Godkin has seen 

of the Eastern fit to write an article on the 
Controversialist, ‘‘ Expenditure of Rich Men,” 

especially at this time. This 


_ very labored essay holds, in brief, that it is un- 


wise for rich Americans to build palatial homes 
because this excites envy instead of respect, while 
in European countries the effect is the reverse. 
This languid aristocrat then wades along to the 
statement thata large establishment is a useless 
thing because there are only a limited number of 
people in the United States whose lineage entitles 
them to respect or attention. The American peo- 
ple will doubtless feel grateful to Mr. Godkin, for 
he states that of late years there has been a 
slight improvement. 

Mrs. Atherton also holds this opinion. Mr. 
Godkin should join his heavenly twin on the 
other side of the pond and rail at us at long 
range. As it is, itis possible that his ‘‘ Expend- 
iture of Rich Men” will hardly cause a ripple in 
America and not even a smile of contempt among 
traveled Englishmen. Mr. Godkin and the other 
provincial New York journalists who charge the 
Western press with “class ”’ prejudice and ‘‘ sec- 
tionalism”’ in one breath, and who bait the 
masses with such articles in another, should be 
muzzled until after election. 
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“* Chacun & son gout,’’ but really Mr. Godkin 
should join Mr. Astor, Henry M. Stanley, George 
W. Smalley, and Ashmead Bartlett, in England, 
and run for Parliament or marry one of Her 
Majesty’s numerous progeny. 





GEORGE P. WETMORE. 


IN THESE days of good 
A Good roads agitation and a con- 
Roads stant ever-increasing cry for 
Candidate. 2904 city pavements, it is of 
paramount importance that a 
capable, energetic man should 
be elected Superintendent of Streets. To this 
end all good citizens should drop partisan feel- 
ings and predilections and vote for the man who 
will understandingly attend to this important 
business of the city streets. George Peabody 
Wetmore, who comes from an old American 
family, was reared and educated.in San Fran- 
cisco, and by his familiarity with us and his bus- 
iness training knows as well as any one possibly 
can what we of San Francisco need in the pav- 
ing line and how to do it well and economically. 
Mr. Wetmore is an old bicyclist. He was for 
five years President of the Bay City Wheelmen 
and when on August toth last the Wheelmen’s 
Municipal League met, they nominated him as 
their candidate for Superintendent of Streets. 
He was subsequently nominated to the same 
office by the Citizens’ Independent party and the 
Citizens’ Non-Partisan party. Bicyclists, those 
engaged in teaming, owners and lovers of fine 


horses, and the thousand and one citizens who 
deslre to see our city streets a credit and not a 
disgrace, should rally to his support to a man. 
Mr. Wetmore was for a number of years in the 
office of Percy & Hamilton, architects, was fore- 


man for Ransome & Cushing, and is now Pres-. 


ident of the Cushing-Wetmore Company. 


COLONEL CROCKER’S 
The expedition to Japan has re. 
Eclipse turned, and largely without 
Expedition. result, owing to an unfortun- 
ate cloudy day just at the 
wrong time. It requires a good deal of philos- 
ophy to accept the fortunes of war without a 
grumble, and we can sypathize with the depress- 
ing sense of failure that no doubt rests upon 
Professor Schaeberle and his assistants, although 
they are sustained under it by the knowledge 
that nothing that human ingenuity could have 
done was left undone to deserve the success that 
could not be commanded. 

Professor Schaeberle’s previous brilliant record 
in total eclipse observations remains, however, 
the most notable piece of work in that line that 
has yet been done; for the other expeditions to 
observe this eclipse were but little more fortunate 
than that from the Lick Observatory. 

And there still remains the honor due Colonel 
Crocker for his liberality in the cause of science, 
in defraying the expenses of the expedition. 


IN THESE days when the 

A press is filled with articles 
Trans-Pacific on Americanism, it is strange 
Steamship that the Canadian Pacific 
Line. Railway and its steamship 
lines have escaped attention. 


The Canadian Pacific Steamship line is an auxil- 


iary to the navy of Great Britain, and every 
citizen of the United States who travels over it 
or who patronizes its railway system directly 
pays a tax to place England in a position to men- 
ace our northern border. No citizen of Califor- 
nia who believes in home industry will so far 
forget himself and his duty to his country and 
State, as to patronize this system of British 
aggression. 


AT THIS time, when all are 

Benjamin striving to understand money, 
Franklin its uses and value, an extract 

on Money. from The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin’ may be of 

interest as showing how the operation of issuing 
token money in the new colony (1729) operated. 


!1The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. American Book 
Company: New York. For sale by F. M. Campbell, ror Bat- 
tery St., San Francisco. 
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In this debate the classes were opposed to the 
issuance and the masses in favor of it. 


About this time (1729) there was a cry among 
the people for more paper money, only 15,000 
pounds being extant in the province, and that 
soon to be sunk. The wealthy inhabitants op- 
posed any additions, being against all paper cur- 
rency, from an apprehension that it would depre- 
ciate, as it had done in New England, to the 
prejudice of all creditors. We had discussed this 
point in our Junto, where I was on the side of an 
addition, being persuaded that the first small sum 
struck in 1723 had done much good by increas- 
ing the trade, employment, and number of inhab- 
itants in the province, since | now saw all the old 
houses inhabited and many new ones building; 
whereas, | remembered well that when | first 
walked about the streets of Philadelphia, eating 
my roll, | saw most of the houses in Walnut 
street, between Second and Front streets, with 
bills on their doors, ‘* To be let,’ and many like- 
wise in Chestnut street and other streets, which 
made me then think the inhabitants of the city 
were deserting it one after another. 

Our debates possessed me so fully of the sub- 
ject that | wrote and printed an anonymous pam- 
phlet on it, entitled, ‘* The Nature and Necessity 
of a Paper Currency.”’ It was well received by 
the common people in general ; but the rich men 
disliked it, for it increased and strengthened the 
clamor for more money, and they, happening to 
have no writers among them that were able to 
answer it, their opposition slackened, and the 
point was carried by a majority in the House. 

‘ The utility of this currency became by 
time and experience so evident as never after- 
ward to be disputed; so that it grew soon to 
55,000 pounds, and in 1739 to 80,000 pounds, 
since which it rose during war to upward of 
350,000 pounds, trade, building, and inhabitants, 
all the while increasing, though | now think 
there are limits, beyond which the quantity may 
be hurtful. 


SINCE the ‘“‘ Plea for Yo- 
semite’”’ appeared in the 
Sierra number (August) of 
the OVERLAND, the State 
hotel, the Stoneman House, 
has been burned to the ground. It was predicted 
in that editorial that unless the wilderness of 
underbrush that the Yosemite Commissioners 
are afraid to dispose of was cut down, some 
camper’s fire would sweep through this natural 
fire trap and take the Stoneman House with it. 
But while a State contractor’s defective chimney 
has made this prophecy innocuous, it has placed 
scores of other prophets in a position to say, “| 
told you so.” It is proper to speak only good of 
the dead, so whatever the faults of the State 
hotel may have been, they now only live asa 
warning to the State. The next Legislature will 
have to consider a recommendation from the 
Commission for the building of a successor to the 
Stoneman House. It is to be hoped that the 


A New 
Hotel 
for Yosemite. 


ETC. 






necessities and beauties of the Valley will be more 
carefully considered in erecting this hotel. In 
the first place, the Stoneman House was badly 
located. It was wretchedly built. It was made 
of wood and was three stories and a half high. 
Its successor, of which we shall have more to 
say at the proper time, should be placed where 
the spring sun will relieve it of snow at the earli- 
est possible date. It should be but two stories 
high, as real estate is no object, and safety, con- 
venience, and beauty, everything. It should 
either be built all of stone in the Spanish style, 
or one story of stone and one of logsin the Swiss 
chalet order of architecture. There are millions 
of tons of already quarried stone on every hand. 
Such a hostelry would be a source of pride and a 
stimulus to make the bridges, barns, stage 
offices, and all structures in the Valley, of stone, 
— constructed for all time. 

It behooves the State press to give this subject 
a little intelligent attention. Yosemite Valley 
deserves all the consideration that it will ever 
get. Itis the greatest natural wonder on earth, 
and as such should be above the influence of pol- 
itics and jobs. 


HOMESICK. 


O I WANT to go to Frisco, an’ | want to go 

9 to stay, 

For there life ’s worth livin’, an’ workin’ s jest 
like play ; 

There the golden poppy ’s bloomin’, an’ the fruit 
is on the vine, 

An’ the breezes from the ocean are good as any 
wine. 


An’ out there, if | remember now, the sky ’s a 
bluer blue, 

An’ the flowers that are bloomin’, are of a brighter 
hue, 

An’ the birds, somehow, sing sweeter, an’ in a 
different way, 

An’ the climate, — well, it ’s perfect, — most 
every month is May. 


An’ your friends stand by you better, least so it 
seems to me, 

An’ you have a kind o’ feelin’ so good an’ loose 
an’ free, 

That when once a man has felt it, no matter 
where he strays, 

He loves the Frisco people an’ the Frisco peo- 
ple’s ways. 

I’ve been a powerful loafer an’ a roamer in my 
day, | 

Yet I have found few places where a feller cared 
to stay, 

But there’s somethin’ ’bout old Frisco— must be 
somethin’ in the air — 

That keeps - jest a-longin’ an’ a-longin’ to be 
there. 
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An’ I'll never rest contented nor be happy any’ There a man forgets te worry an’ his troubles 


more, 


Till I’m where the Old Pacific goes to pieces on 


the shore, — 


small an’ great 


Like the white winged ships go stealin’ out 
through the Golden Gate. 


Sam ‘Bean. 














Thompson on the Bear Flag Party.' 


MR. R. A. THOMPSON, Editor of the Sonoma 
Democrat, has published in pamphlet form an ad- 
dress delivered by him June 14, 1896, on the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the capture of Sonoma by 
the Bear Flag men. In this address he naturally 
holds a brief for the Bear Party and justifies 
and eulogizes all their acts. Those acts, he 
plainly shows were done at the prompting of 
Frémont. Indeed he capitalizes in quoting a 
passage from Frémont’s own account the words, 


** Merritt was my field lieutenant among the set- ° 


? 


tlers.”” This position compels Mr. Thompson to 
eulogize Frémont also, during all that part of his 
career in California up to his parting from the 
Bear Flag men after Sonoma was captured. But 
when he can-view Frémont with impartial eyes, 
— if a man that edits a paper named the Democrat 
can look fairly at the first Republican candidate 
for President, —he finds much to condemn, be- 
ginning with the wanton shooting of Berryessa 
and the De Haro boys, and ending with the sur- 
render of Flores and the treaty of Cahuenga. 
After all, what does Mr. Thompson prove for 
his Bear Flag men? First, that they were per- 
sonally brave and enterprising. Second, that 
they afterwards made good and honored citizens 
of California. But nobody will be inclined to 
fight on these points, and they do not touch the 
point in controversy in this disputed episode of 
California history. It certainly is not proven 
by anything that is adduced in the present 
pamphlet that the Sonoma men were in actual 
fear of violence at the hands of the Californians 
before Frémont’s approach after Gillespie had 
brought him back from Oregon. Frémont had 


to call them together and tell them of the danger. 


By R. A. Thompson. 
Sonoma Democrat Publishing Co.: 1896. 


‘Conquest of California. Santa 


Rosa. 





It is no better shown that the unresisted capture 
of General Vallejo aided in the least in the pres- 
ervation of the peace or the furtherance of the 


American cause. General Vallejo, to use Mr. 
Thompson’s own words, was ‘‘ the most enlight- 
ened and the most magnanimous of all the 
native Californians. He loved his coun- 
try, but in the dissensions which racked it he fore- 
saw its fall. He preferred to see it take 
place among the free States of the American 
Union.”’ Again, “‘ General Vallejo on his re- 
lease at once made his great influence as a friend 
of the United States felt throughout the coun- 
try.”’ Surely the capture*and of this man did 
not help in the acquirement of California. 

The only claim that Mr. Thompson seems seri- 
ously to make for the Bear Flag movement is 
that their action served to hasten Sloat’s resolu- 
tion to raise the flag at Monterey, which might 
but for that have been delayed until Admiral 
Seymour’s arrival and then been too late. But 
this claim can hardly be maintained in the face 
of Sloat’s instructions from Secretary Bancroft, 
page 3 of Mr. Thompson’s pamphlet. 


‘* The Mexican ports on the Pacific Coast are 
said to be open and defenseless. If you. ascer- 
tain that Mexico has declared war against the 
United States, you will at once possess yourself 
of the port of San Francisco, and blockade such 
other ports as your force will permit.” . . . 

Secretary (of State) Buchanan wrote Consul 
Larkin at Monterey, that in the event of war, 
California must be occupied and that no interfer- 
ence by any foreign power would be tolerated. 
There was no room to misunderstand these in- 
structions. 


That Sloat, in spite of some vacillation, was 
clear as to his course before leaving Mazatlan for 
Monterey, June 8th, is shown, page twenty-six. 
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On the 7th of une (1846) he (Sloat) received 
positive news of the blockade of Vera Cruz 
by the American squadron, and that Mexico had 
invaded the United States. ‘‘ These hostilities,”’ 
he says, ‘‘! considered would justify my com- 
mencing offensive operations. ”’ 


Mr. Thompson says :— 


That the action of the Bear Flag men hada 
commanding influence in the final decision of 
Commodore Sloat to raise the flag in Monterey, 
cannot be denied. Captain Frémont says he 
(Sloat) was much chagrined when he learned 
that he, Frémont, had no specific orders for what 
he had done. 


If it ‘cannot be denied,” it certainly is not 
proven, and it surely is highly improbable 
that what the Commodore considered an un- 
authorized and ill-advised action on the part of 
Frémont, resulting in an irregular and unwar- 
ranted uprising of a few men against an almost 
unresisting foe, should have influenced him 
greatly in carrying out instructions long be- 
fore received from Washington 

Mr. Thompson fights chiefly against Ban- 
croft’s story of the Bear Flag movement, and he 
does not seem to take account of the fact that 
Bancroft is not the only historian who needs to 
**have the base libel hurled back in his teeth.” 

An article, ‘‘ The ‘Bears’ and the Historians,” 
by Milicent W. Shinn in the OVERLAND for 
September and November, 1890,' adduced the 
accounts of the Hittells, John and Theodore, and 
of Royce, as well as Bancroft’s, to show that all 
the standard histories of California condemn the 
Bear Flag movement as a hindrance to the 
American acquisition of the. country, and the 
cause of grave troubles and dangers. 

Theodore Hittell says it was because of com- 
plications caused by this very movement “that 
Sloat hesitated for several days after reaching 
Monterey to raise the American flag.” 

It is to be hoped that it will not be necessary 
to fight this battle over many more times, and 
that the Native Sons and Daughters, to whom 
Mr. Thompson appeals, will read more serious 
history than his pamphlet on the episode. 


Roosevelt’s ‘* Ranch Life.’”? 


MR. THEODORE ROOSEVELT has in a way 
followed in the footsteps of the OVERLAND in 


1A native Californian view of the Conquest is given in 
**Our Spanish American Families,’’ by Helen Elliott Bandini, 
OVERLAND, July, 1895. See also General Bidwell's ‘‘Remin- 
iscences of the Conquest,"’ in December, 1800, number. For 
the other side of the question see ‘“‘ Frémont’s Place in Cal- 
ifornia History”’ in the November and December, 1890, num- 


bers 

2Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. Illustrations by Remington. The Century Co.: New 
York: 1896. 
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his Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail, for he has 
given to the world in an imperishable form much 
of that life which the world began to know with 
the first OVERLAND of twenty-nine years ago 
and which it knows so well in the pages of the 
OVERLAND of today. What Mr. Roosevelt has 
described will tomorrow be a mere tradition. 

Few persons whe have lived the actual life of 
the ranchman have had the ability to describe its 
dramatic and picturesque phases ; most accounts 
have been written by mere tourists and on- 
lookers. Mr. Roosevelt was working a ranch, 
summer and winter, during the days of exciting 
frontier tragedies. He was thrown into daily 
contact with the border desperadoes and the In- 
dians. It is this unconventional life that he de- 
scribes, and he has also given chapters on moun- 
tain and prairie hunting, and the pursuit of the 
wapiti, the big-horn sheep, and the white goat of 
the high peaks. 

The very fine Illustrations by Frederic Rem- 
ington give an added value to the volume, as 
they too represent customs that are passing 
away ; for with the coming of the railroad and 
the breaking up of the large cattle and horse 
ranges into smaller holdings, the cowboy will 
pass into history, and the tales of his prowess 
with lariat and revolver will be told around the 
evening fireside as tales of long ago. Mr. Rem- 
ington has been exceedingly fortunate in the 
series of sketches for this work; there is sun- 
light and action in every stroke of pen or brush 
and truth in every line. 


Grace King’s New Orleans.* 


FEW cities — no other city — on the American 
continent have what may be called the “‘ person- 
al’’ charm to the extent that New Orleans has. 
Picturesque episodes are the warp and woof of its 
story. The swift vicissitudes of its early years, 
Spanish, French, American, by turns, the famous 
battle, useless but glorious, the gay Creole life, 
the ardent espousal of a foredoomed cause in the 
Civil War, the bitter experiences that rubbed in 
defeat to an extent that no other Southern city 
felt it, the wild debauchery of carpet bag days 
and their bloody ending, the Mardi Gras, — 
who with such material could fail to make an in- 
teresting book ? 

And when the author adds, as Grace King 
does, to the literary appreciation of the possibilities 
of the subject, an ardent love of the spot where 
she was born and reared, and a great desire to 

make her readers share in her understanding and 


The Place and the People. By Grace 


Macmillan & Co.: 1896. 


3New Orleans. 
King. New York: 


























love for the place she calls home, the result can- 
not be other than good. 

The style of the book is very pleasing. It is 
serious history, let nobody doubt that, but it is 
told with all the charm of style and lightness 
of touch that Cable and others have taught us to 
look for in the far Southern writer. No fiction 
could be more enjoyable reading than all the early 
parts of the book. When she approaches the 
present, the author seems to lose her sense of 
security a bit; she is oppressed with the multi- 
plicity of detail that demands notice, and is em- 
barrassed to know how to speak of living per- 
sons and present questions. This makes the 
last chapters less charming than those that pre- 
cede, where no such limits are laid on the imagi- 
nation and freedom of expression. Doubtless 
this was inevitable, and it is easy to forgive it 
after all the delights the reader has been charmed 
with. 

The illustrations by Frances E. Jones call for a 
word of praise. The picturesque corners and 
the little architectural “‘ bits’ of the quaint old 
city are well handled‘in pen work and washes. 
A few photo-engravings added make the illustra- 
tion in keeping with the text. 

It is pleasant to announce, too, that this is the 
first of a series of five or six books on charac- 
teristic American cities by competent hands. If 
all the writers do their work as well as the first, 
the series will be a notable one. 


From Southern California to Alaska.' 


HENRY T. FINCK, known to the reading pub- 
lic as the author of ‘*‘ Romantic Love and Per- 
sonal Beauty,” has taken an extended though 
hurried tour over the entire Pacific Coast. What 
he saw and heard he has placed between covers 
under the name, The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. 
The work may be of value to those who are read- 
ing up on the great natural show places on this 
Coast, but to one who has spent any time in the 
Yosemite Valley, the Yellowstone Park, or 
among the glaciers of Alaska, his descriptions 
fall far short of the reality, and even below those 
of the ordinary newspaper correspondent. In 
fact, they leave so much to be desired that it 
seems almost a pity that so high class a publish- 
ing firm as Charles Scribner’s Sons should have 
thought them worth preserving. Even the half 
tone illustrations are not the ones that we should 
have selected from such a wealth of material as 
was at hand. Still we of the Coast cannot but 
be thankful for the many pages of warm praise he 
devotes to us. 


. ' The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. By Henry T. Finck. New 
OrkK : 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
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Modern French [lasters.? 


Modern French Masters, a companion volume 
to the ‘*Old Italian Masters ’’ and the “Old 
Dutch and Flemish Masters,” is made up of 
twenty biographical and critical monographs on 
the most famous of modern French masters, 
written by their American pupils and admirers — 
in each case chosen because of their knowledge 
of and sympathy with the painter of whom they 
write. Will H. Low contributes the articles on 
Géréme and Boutet de Monvel; Kenyon Cox, 
those on Puvis de Chavannes and Baudry; J 
Carroll Beckwith writes of Carolus Duran and 
Manet; E. H. Blashfield, of Bonnat and Jean- 
Paul Laurens ; Theodore Robinson, of Corot and 
Monet; W. A. Coffin, of Rousseau and Dag- 
nan-Bouveret; G. A. P. Healy, of Couture; 
Harry W. Watrous, of Meissonier;; Arthur 
Hoeber, of Diaz; William H. Howe, of Troyon; 
D. W. Tryon, of Daubigny; Wyatt Eaton, of 
Millet, and Samuel Isham, of Courbet. The 
chapters which make up the book are not only 
criticisms of the work of the painters, but friendly 
recollections of the men themselves. The editor, 
Professor Van Dyke, has written a short account 
of each of the artists who contribute the articles. 
The volume contains illustrations both by wood- 
engraving and half-tone process, often placed 
side by side, so that people may judge of the 
relative merits of the two methods of reproduc- 
tion. Six of the articles that make up the book 
were published in the Century Magazine, but four- 
teen of them were specially prepared for the vol- 
ume. 

The Daughter of a Stgic.’ 


The Daughter of a Stoic is the record of a few 
years in the life of a beautiful young girl who 
had been brought up by a broken-hearted mother 
on Marcus Aurelius and taught that ‘‘ Nothing 
happens to aman which he is not fitted by nature 
to bear.”’ In order to shun the trial that made 
her unhappy parents Stoics she determines to live 
for herself alone —so to shape her life that suf- 
fering shall have no place in it. On her gradu- 
ation from a woman’s college she visits the fam- 
ily of her uncle. She is at once thrown in 
contact with a circle in which perfect love means 
anxiety and suffering. An elderly and wealthy 
suitor asks for her hand, which she calmly be- 
stows, trusting thereby to place herself beyond the 
paleof anyearthly want. She does not know what 
love means and yet she finds it impossible to 


Edited by Professor John C. 
New York: 


2Modern French Masters. 
Van Dyke. With 66 full-page illustrations. 
The Century Co.: 1896. $10. 

3The Daughter of a Stoic, By Cornelia A. Pratt. 
York: Macmillan & Co.: 1896. $1.25. 
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marry without it. Yet while she is reviling its 
power she is unknowingly falling in love with 
the fiancé of her cousin, and in the end she con- 
fesses her love but refuses her hand. Her sense 
of honor will not allow her to ‘accept a love 
that will betray her cousin. She renounces all 
thought of the happiness that she had so boast- 
fully claimed and leaves for Europe to take up a 
course of ‘‘higher education.”’ Such is the sim- 
ple plot of a very cleverly worked out idea. 
There is nothing new in it yet it is interesting. 
The style is inclined to be a little stilted, but one 
can forgive this so long as it is not combined 
with a greater amount of hysterics, than the 
woman writer of the day usually weaves into like 
attempts. 
Baizac’s Bureaucracy.’ 


Bureaucracy ; or, A Civil Service Reformer, out- 
side of its keen analysis and study of character 
and motives will interest a large class of readers 
on account of the motif of the story. Balzac in 
painting the life and struggles of M. Rabourdin, 
a member of the civil service of France under 
Charles X., has appealed to a large army of office 
holders on both sides of the Atlantic. The novel 
might have been written yesterday it is so true 
to the life of the present. 

M. Rabourdin wished for promotion on merit 
for his handsome wife’s sake, but he wished 
more to institute certain reforms in the cumbrous 
civil service. His reforms were recognized as 
good but they interfered with the ambitions of 
his scheming superiors, and lost him his own 
promotion. The petty life of the bureaus, the 
characters of the clerks, the intrigues of the un- 
scrupulous, form a picture that is never tiresome. 
It is a story of live human interest that will 
stand out as one of the best in the great author’s 
vast theme. The translation is by Miss Worme- 
ley. 


Daudet’s Thirty Years of Paris,* 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have brought 
out a handsome edition of Daudet’s celebrated 
history of his own literary lifein Paris. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, 
Picard, and Rossi, and either as a gift book or 
a library edition is fitting. The story of Dau- 
det’s life, struggles for recognition, and final 
triumph, is told inthe same charming, fascinating 
style which the world’s readers have become 


‘Bureaucracy. By Honoré De Balzac. Roberts Bros.: Bos- 
ton. 1.50. 

2Thirty Years of Paris. 
The Macmillan Co.: 1896. 
by William Doxey. 


By Alphonse Daudet. New York: 
$1.00. For sale in San Francisco 
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familiar with in ‘‘Sappho ” and ‘* Jack.” The 
translation by Laura Ensor comes in for its just 
meed of praise, and beyond and above all else, 
the volume with its handsome binding, parch- 
ment paper, and wealth of illustrations, which 
would naturally cause one to hesitate at the sup- 
posed price, is placed before the reader for one 
dollar. It seems hardly credible. 


New Editions of the Rubaiyat.’ 


FITZGERALD’S paraphrase of the quatrains of 
the great astronomer-poet of Persia, has become 
an English classic, and the interest in his works 
has grown into a craze. Swinburne, Professor 
Norton, Tennyson, scores of famous men and 
women, have recorded their appreciation of this 
masterpiece of thought and verse. Tennyson 
called it his ‘‘ Golden Eastern Lay.”’ Yet itis not 
a lay but a series of isolated stanzas welded by 
FitzGerald’s genius into a mosaic of consecutive 
and logical argument and enriched with colors 
not in the original. 

The present volume contains the biographical 
sketch of FitzGerald, written by Mr. Michael 
Kerney, Tennyson’s epilogue to him, FitzGer- 
ald’s own account of Omar of Naish4pir, and re- 
prints of the first edition — that of 1858, now ex- 
tremely rare— and of the fifth, embodying the 
posthumous changes left in the hands of W. 
Aldis Wright. The notes, the variations be- 
tween the different editions, and the comparative 
table of stanzas, are included. There have been 
many excellent variorum editions of the Rubiiyat: 
the present one has a special claim for popularity, 
in the fact that it is the only one now extant that 
has FitzGerald’s translation of Jimi’s allegory of 
Saliiman and Absil. This is not an innovation, 
however, for it was included in the now rare, 
fourth edition. 

Print, paper, binding, handiness of form, all 
conspire together to make this one of the most 
satisfactory of all the editions of these fascinat- 
ing and wonderful Persian poems. 

The lover of the Rubiiiy‘it need never be with- 
out his favorite verses; for though he may be 
unable to own the more costly, or to carry with 
him the more cumbrous, editions, he may at least 
own and carry the little pamphlet edition pub- 
lished by a San Francisco house. It contains 
the poem and FitzGerald’s notes, and these, after 
all, are the only essential matters. 


3Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam and the Salimén Absal of 
Jami. Rendered into English verse by Edward FitzGerald 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.: 1896. 
The Same. The Dodge Book and Stationery Co.: San 
Francisco: 1896 


$1.00 
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Nordau’s Soap Bubbles.' 


THE author of the famous ‘“ Degeneration ”’ 
has gathered together in a charming little pocket 
volume ten short stories, sketches, and studies. 
A number of them are exceedingly graceful; all 
are interesting. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
the volume did not open with the ‘*‘ Memories of 
Hungary,”’ which are matchless bits of descrip- 
tion and character painting, instead of with a 
rather silly story of Americans abroad. How- 
ever, do not let the two initial tales keep you from 
dipping farther into the book, for what follows 
will repay you. The book is beautifully bound 
and well printed. 


(Eugene) Field Flowers.” 


IT IS a manly effort that the friends and ad- 
mirers of the late Eugene Field are making to 
collect money, by the sale of a little book, to 
create a fund which will be equally divided be- 
tween the family and the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of child- 
hood. It was hoped that the public would be 
willing to purchase for one dollar the beautiful 
little book of extracts from Field’s most popular 
poems, inasmuch as it is embellished with more 
than $15,000 worth of drawings and washes 


by the most noted artists and illustrators of this 
country, which were contributed, and inasmuch 
as the OVERLAND and all the leading publica- 
tions are running free an advertisement of the 


work. However, putting all sentiment aside, 
the OVERLAND asks its readers to slip into a 
book store and glance through Field Flowers. 
There will be no hesitancy about the price even 
if there is no thought of the dead poet. 


Summer in Arcady.* 


Summer in Arcady might be catalogued asa 
novel of purpose. It is addressed to fathers and 
mothers. To the young it is simply a sweet 
story of pure young love and its happy ending— 
nothing more. But to the elders it is a protest, 
a reminder, and a warning It reminds the 
father and mother that their lives may have an 
influence for bad on the lives of their children. 
It protests against the blindness of parents in 
allowing their daughters and sons to fight their 
own battles, to stand or fall under their very 
eyes without a tender, restoring look or act. ‘‘If 
any mother should read this account of the life 


‘Soap Bubbles. By Max Nordau. New York: F. Tenny- 
son Neely: 1896. 

Field Flowers. Eugene Field Monument Fund: 
roe street, Chicago. $1. Postage, roc. 

3Summer in Arcady. By James Lane Allen. New York: 
Macmillan and Company: 1896: For sale by the Emporium 
Book Department. 
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of a partly irresponsible girl, whose own mother 
had failed to warn her of the commonest dangers, 
had neglected to guard and guide her feet to the 
knowledge that may insure safety, it will haply 
arouse in her the question whether she herself 
is giving the needed warning, throwing forth 
the proper guard, lending the upward guidance ; 
for how much of the world’s chief tragedy 
lives on and on for the simple lack of these.” 

The aim and object of the book is so good, 
the interest so sustained, the plot so pure, that 
one does not feel like quarrelling with its author 
over a certain “‘commonness”’ of expression 
and use of ordinary descriptive adjectives and 
trite similes 


Neighbor Jackwood.' 


TROWBRIDGE’S Neighbor Fackwood, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” loses nothing 
in interest with each new edition. They were 
both novels of purpose, written to right a great 
wrong, and both have done their work without 
sacrificing their story values. Neighbor Fackwood 
is too well known by two generations of readers 
to require a review here. It is the story that 
grew out of the Fugitive Slave Law, and as 
John Burroughs has said, ‘‘It sparkles with 
wit, itis liquid with humor, it has the unmis- 
takable touch of nature, and it has a procession 
of characters like a novel of Scott.”” Neighbor 
Jackwood, Bim and his dog Rove, Grandmother 
Rigglesty, and Enos Crumlett, are characters 
that are drawn with a vividness and strength 
that make them flesh and blood. 

In the present edition the author contributes a 
chapter of autobiography, showing how the book 
came to be written and giving a brief history of 
the years preceding the Civil War. There is also 
a half tone picture of the author and one of the 
original troupe that made the work famous be- 
fore the footlights. ° 


Tracings.°® 


AN AUTHOR who is fortunate enough to ap- 
pear in the Century Company’s “ Thumb-Nail 
Series ”’ is forced to divide the praise of his work 
with that of the binding and presswork. Each 
book is a perfect little gem and is just the thing 
for a birthday or holiday present. 

Tracings is a collection of about two hundred 
epigrams and aphorisms by a woman who has 
thought deeply on life, love, death, and other 


4Neighbor Jackwood. By J. _T. Trowbridge. Boston: 
_ & Shepard. For sale in San Francisco by Wm. Doxey. 

1.50. 

5Tracings. By E. ScottO’Connor. With an Introduction 
by Agnes Repplier. New York: The Century Co.: 1896: $1.00. 
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vital themes, and has cast her reflections into 
compact form. It is nota book to be read ata 
sitting, but to be taken up in odd moments. 
One can find something to suit almost every 
mood, and the terse sentences will do service for 
those who like apt quotations. Here are some of 
Miss O’Connor’s sayings :— 

When she came to die, a young girl, ques- 
tioned as to what she found hardest to leave be- 
hind her, replied, ‘‘ The future.” 

** Conceit,”’ remarked a keen observer, ‘‘is the 
favorite gift of Mercy.” 

** Much is achieved,”’ said Discrimination, ‘‘ by 
the use of neglect.” 

‘*i win many souls,” said Satan, “‘by the 
methods used to save them.”’ 

Miss Repplier, in the prefatory essay, after a 
dissertation on the quality of terseness in litera- 
ture, says of the author of this book: ‘‘She 
looks at life with clear eyes, and smiling lips, 
and a heart full of brave pity for its sadness. She 
has the keen and unreasonable convictions of her 
sex, and she is quick to recognize both their keen- 
ness and their unreasonableness. ”’ 


Their Wedding Journey,' 


MR. HOWELLS has laid down an enviable 
itinerary for the young married couple in his de- 
lightful Their Wedding Journey. \tis an intensely 
American ‘“‘ tower” and not an expensive one, 
for it begins in Boston and gets no fartner West 
than Niagara Falls. While we are interested, 
and who can help being interested in anything 
Mr. Howells may choose to write, in New York, 
Albany, Rochester, Niagara, and the St. Law- 
rence, as seen through the eyes of the happy 
young couple, as Westerners we cannot but hope 
that the author will send his next couple to 
Yosemite, Castle Crags, Monterey, Napa Soda, 
The Geysers, and the Yellowstone. However, 
we do not intend to quarrel with this wedding 
trip but simply to do a little gratuitous advertis- 
ing fora much betterone. Their Wedding Journey 
has been taken by thousands but by no more 
charming couple than that in the book under re- 
view. 


The Queen’s Necklace.’ 


NO YEAR of the always fascinating history of 
France is more fraught with incident and adven- 
ture, of a certain nature, than that embraced 
within the dates 1784-1785. The remarkable 
case of the robbery of the Queen’s diamond neck- 
lace is familiar to all students. It is worthy of 


‘Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895. 
2The Queen's Necklace. By Alexandre Dumas. Boston: 


Two vols. 


Little, Brown &Co.: 
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the attention of our most famous modern detec- 
tives, as is the life of that strange man, Count 
Cagliostro, a fit subject of investigation for our 
keenest minds. Dumas has made the history of 
the times and of the occurrence live in the pages 
of his wonderful novel, The Queen’s Necklace. 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, The Princess 
Royal, the Marquis de Lafayette, the Duc 
d’Orleans, Cardinal de Rohan, and a hundred 
other dignitares and nobles of the ill-starred 
Court, all play their parts in the masterful plot. 
We have to thank the publishers, Little, Brown 
& Co., for the best translation and best edition 
of the work. The illustrations and letter press 
are all that could be desired. We gladly recom- 
mend the entire edition. 


Giving and Getting Credit.’ 


Giving and Getting Credit is distinctly a book 
for business men, and every business man should 
read it. What Mr. Goddard has put down in 
cold type may be known to all men of affairs but 
it will do them to harm to go over the ever pres- 
ent questions, ‘‘ Shall | give credit ?”’ and ‘‘ Can 
I get credit?’ The chapter titles will give a fair 
idea of what may be expected: “Credit and 
Monevy,”’ ‘‘ Of Failures and Changes in Business 
Conditions,” ‘‘ Suggestions and Precautions,” 
**Estimating Credits,” ‘‘ Points on Giving 
Credit,’’ ‘* Collection,” ‘‘ Corporations,’ ‘‘ The 
Mercantile Agency System,” “‘ Credit, Guaran- 
tee, or Indemnity Systems,” ‘‘ A Uniform Bank- 
rupt Law,” ‘‘ Panics.”” *‘ The Panic of 1893.” 
The entire discussion is thoroughly up to date 
and full of sound advice and good points. In his 
chapter on ‘‘ Failures,’’ he says:— 

The history of commercia! affairs during the 
last fifty or sixty years demonstrates that busi- 
ness in the United States has three phases, viz., 
prosperity, panic, and reorganization, or liquida- 
tion and settlement, and that we have been rela- 
tively prosperous about three quarters of the 
time. There seems to be a rhythmic oscillation 
toward a period of extreme depression about 
every tenth or twelfth year. 


In Scarlet and Grey.* 


THERE is no doubt that Thomas Hardy’s 
name appearing as contributor with Florence 
Renniker on the title page of In Scarlet and Grey 
will materially aid in the introduction of the 
charming volume of stories of soldiers, but to the 
latter all the credit is really due. 

“The Spectre of the Real,” the last story in 


3Giving and Getting Credit. By F. B. Goddard. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely: 1896: $r. 

4In Scarlet and Grey. By Florence Henniker and Thomas 
Hardy. Boston: Roberts Bros.: 1896. 



































the book, — and the weakest one, — is the only 
one in which the authors work together. The 
soldiers depicted are British soldiers who are sta- 
tioned over the entire world. The opening story, 
** The Heart of the Color Sergeant,” is a sad 
sweet little tale of a handsome Irish belle who 
falls in love with an uncommon soldier. They 
donot marry. He goes to India and she becomes 
the wife of his Colonel. The pathos of it all is 
only known to the two and the reader. Miss 
Henniker is a keen student and a graceful writer 
and we trust will give us more such stories. 


The Quicksands of Pactolus.' 


READERS of the OVERLAND that have a 
constitutional objection to reading continued 
stories as they appear may now have the pleas- 
ure of buying The Quicksands of Pactolus in sep- 
arate form. Henry Holt & Co. have issued it 
that shape. The text is altered from the OVER- 
LAND’S by adopting the English spelling all 
through, and in other minor particulars. 

It isto be hoped that in book form the Quick- 
sands will meet with the same hearty favor it 
received as it ran in our columns. Then it will 
no doubt be followed by ‘‘ The Chronicles of San 
Lorenzo,’’ which also charmed people in the 
OVERLAND’S pages. 


Our School Gymnastics.’ 


IT IS the intention of the editor of the Educa- 
tional Department of the OVERLAND to publish 
a series of articles on School Gymnastics. It is 
his belief that it is possible to introduce into our 
district schools a simple system of gymnastics 
that will not only interest but benefit our young 
scholars. It is not necessary to build an expen- 
sive gymnasium or employ a professional teacher. 
Horizontal and parallel bars are easily made, and 
marching, vaulting, hop, step, and jump, spear 
throwing, and many more good forms of exercise 
can be readily learned from manuals. At a later 
date and at the proper time the books which are 
only mentioned here and commended to our 
teachers and pupils will be fully reviewed. And 
itis hoped that even before the series of articles 
promised appear that one or more of these books 
will find their way into our school libraries. 


‘The Quicksands of Pactolus. By Horace Annesley Vach- 
ell. New York: Henry Holt & Co.: 1806. 

2Gymnastics, German-American, By W. A. Stecher, Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard, $3. 

The Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics. By 
Baron Nils Passe, M. G. Ibid. 

Handbook of Light Gymnastics, By Lucy B. Hunt. Ibid. 


goc. 
Handbook of School Gymnastics, By Baron Nils Passe. 
Ibid. soc. 
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Educational Books. 


THERE is nothing so fascinating to the young 
as real and true stories of great men, great 
events, and great achievements. In Guerber’s 
Story of Greece‘ history is told in a series of tales 
which will give children pleasure to read and at 
the same time make a2 deep impression on their 
minds. These stories are principally about per- 
sons, but they are so connected and described as 
to give a clear idea of the most important events 
that have taken place in the ancient world. 
They are written in the author’s well-known 
charming style, and are alike interesting, instruc- 
tive, and inspiring. 

The book is a part of the Eclectic School Read- 
ings, and its attractive contents, beautiful illus- 
trations, and handsome appearance, make it a 
worthy addition to that new and popular series. 

THE legends of the Middle Ages are only sur- 
passed in wealth and variety of imagination by 
the classical myths and writings of the palmy 
days of Greece and Rome. They form the prin- 
cipal subjects of Medieval literature and their 
influence is apparent at every subsequent period 
in the history of art and literature. Their per- 
meating and enduring influence is shown by the 
fact that some of our greatest modern writers 
have deemed them worthy of a new dress, as is 
seen in Tennyson’s “‘Idyls of the King, ” 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Reineke Fuchs, ”’ Tegnér’s ‘‘Frith- 
iof Saga,’’ Wieland’s ‘‘Oberon,”? Morris’s 
**Story of Sigurd, ” and many shorter works by 
these and less noted writers. 

Running through the literature of our own 
day, there are many allusions and references 
which cannot be understood or appreciated with- 
out a knowledge of the legends and folk-lore 
of this period. It is the aim of Legends of the 
Middle Ages’ to bring these within the reach of 
all and to describe them so they may readily be 
understood. The work therefore furnishes the 
student with an interesting outline of some of 
the beautiful epics and romances that have come 
down to us from those far-off years, among them 
the Nibelungenlied with its strong characters, 
Titurel and The Holy Grail, The Round Table, 
The Story of Frithiof, The Cid, etc. 

The illustrations in this, as in the other vol- 
umes of the series, are a most attractive feature. 
They include twenty-four full page plates in half- 
tone, original or selected from the best masters 
and drawn by artists of high repute. 


3The Story of Greece, By H. A. Guerber. Linen, r2mo., 
288 pages, 60 cents. American Book Company: New York. 

4Legends of the Middle Ages. Narrated with Special Ref- 
erence to Literature and Art. By H. A. Guerber, $1.50. 
American Book Company: New York. 












































Briefer Notice. 


THE methodical reviewer would hardly know 
what to do with The Invisible Playmate,' it does 
not *‘ classify ” in any of the genera familiar to 
his bibliology. It is not a story, for there are too 
many evidences that it is real experience that 
is crowded in its pages. It is not essay nor verse, 
nor history, nor psychology, though all of these 
have ashare in it. It has its element of the 
supernatural as clearly as ‘“‘ The Tempest.’”’ It 
reminds the reader of ‘‘Pet Marjorie,’”’ by its 
intimacy with childhood and a certain charm of 
style, and its verses are sometimes almost as 
much nonsense verses as Mother Goose. 

It needs perhaps the paternal instinct and ex- 
perience to understand it fully, and yet anybody 
with a taste for the natural and simple in letters 
as in life will find it enjoyable. Poor little 
** Babbles ”’ will have many mourners other than 
those who bowed before her infantile authority. 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold* is a collection of 
tales of ancient and modern times, told in such 
an entertaining manner as to make their reading 
a pleasure to children. Of these stories some 
are historical, having for their subjects real inci- 
dents in the lives of well known heroes and 
famous characters ; others are legendary, having 
come down to us through the ballads and folk- 
lore of many lands. Children naturally take a 
deep interest in such stories, and their reading, 
either in or out of school, will not only give 
pleasure and instruction, but will create a taste 
for higher historical and literary studies. The 
book is uniform in style and binding with the 
Eclectic School Readings, and is well illustrated. 


ALL growing boys will welcome a new book by 
their old time favorite, Harry Castlemon. The 
Mystery of Lost River Canyon*® will be found fully 
up to the high standard which all expect. The 
plot is full enough of incident and adventure to 
keep his many youthful admirers awake way 
into the night. 


EVEN arapid examination of Lee’s Home and 
Business Instructor’ is sufficient to demonstrate its 
novelty and usefulness. The very fact, quite 
self-apparent, that each of the ten departments 


'The Invisible Playmate. By Wm. Canton. New York: 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons: 1896. 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. By James Baldwin. 35 cents. 
American Book Company: New York. 

}Lee’s Home and Business Instructor. 
Lee. 75¢. 

#The Mystery of Lost River Canyon. 
mon. 


3y Harry Castle- 


Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates & Co.: 1896. 
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included within these four hundred pages is the 
work of an American specialist in that particular 
line, gives the book a value that no reprint or 
extract can possess. Here Penmanship, Book- 
keeping, Letter Writing, Banking, Law, Social 
Forms, etc., etc., are taught, by pen and picture, 
with directness and accuracy. We do not know 
of any better book of self instruction in these 
subjects. 


ONE cannot but wonder how many copies of 
Mrs. Basil Holmes book on The London Burial 
Grounds’ will be sold. It is a remarkable sub- 
ject on which to write and publish a book, and 
yet it proves most curious and interesting to the 
reader. It has twenty-four chapters and sixty- 
three illustrations. A selection from the chapter 
headings will give an idea of the scope of the 
work: ‘British and Roman Burying Places,” 
**The Graveyards of Priories and Convents,”’ 
**The Cathedral, The Abbey, The Temple, and 
The Tower,” ‘‘ Pest-Fields and Plague-Pits.”’ 
In the introduction the author states that she 
discovered in London 362 burial grounds, forty- 
one still in use, and ninety turned into public 
gardens. The book is carefully prepared, well 
printed, and handsomely bound. 


Robinson Crusoe® needs no introduction or de- 
scription. Every one who has read it has been 
made happy by its reading, and every one who 
has not, has that happiness in store for him. 
Miss Stephens has skilfully adapted the work 
for school reading by dividing the Story into 
short chapters, by substituting modern and more 
suitable expressions for antiquated and objec- 
tionable ones, and by explaining obscure words 
and allusions in foot notes. Otherwise the origi- 
nal work remains unaltered and retains all the 
essential characteristics of the first edition of 17109. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING’S name on the 
title page of a novel is a guarantee that there is 
a good story of army life to follow. One of his 
stories opens the way for more, and An Army 
Wife’ will make a host of new admirers for its 
author. It is hardly fair to réveal the clever 
plot, but for dramatic strength and almost tragic 
interest the book will rank with any from his 
pen. It is handsomely bound and printed and 
illustrated with passing fair pen sketches. 


Mrs. 
$1.50. 


Basi! Holmes. 


5The London Burial Grounds. By 
For sale by 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 1806. 
Emporium Book Department. 
_§Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Edited by Kate 
Stephens. 50 cents. American Book Company: New York. 

7An Army Wife. By Captain Charles King. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely: 1896. $1.25. 
















































GEO. M. HAMLIN, the ‘‘ whirlwind of the 
San Francisco Road Club,” has made a splen- 
did record this season on the track and road. A 
Sacramento boy, born in 1872, he first came into 
prominence in 1893, by winning his novice race 
and beating out the now ‘‘Great Wells.”’ In 
1894 the Rambler people, who had a team made 
up of the fastest men on the Coast, recognizing 

Hamlin’s great ability, placed him on their team. 

In the latter part of 1895 Mr. Hamlin broke 
the world’s competition record for five miles, doing 
itin eleven minutes,eleven and two-fifths seconds, 
which is still unbroken. In his first road race of 
this season he again distinguished himself by 
riding five miles on a rough course unpaced in 
twelve minutes and three seconds, the fastest 
ride of the season so far. 

On July 25th at Sacramento he broke the 
world’s indoor half mile and one mile records, 
doing them respectively in fifty-seven and two- 
fifths seconds and two minutes, five seconds. 

He has been particularly unfortunate on the 
track this season. At the race meet in Central 
Park he had a disabling fall the first day. At 
Petaluma, after winning the half mile scratch 
he fell in the mile handicap. He is one of the 
few men selected from California to ride in the 
transcontinental relay. 


THE Terrill Brothers, whose picture is on page 
542, have been famous as bicycle riders since 
1892. In 1893 they were considered two of the 
fastest men on the Coast, having won honors 
by defeating both Edwards and Ziegler, then 
Coast Champions. Harry has been noted par- 
ticularly for the manner in which he fights out 
any race. He is never known to give up and is 
endowed with an indomitable grit which, to- 
gether with his track generalship and speed, 
makes him a man of whom his competitors have 
a wholesome respect. Genial ‘‘ Bob,’’ as he is 
often called, has met with considerable success 
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on the National Circuit during the season of 
1895, also during the early part of the present 
season. He has always been known as a good 
hard rider, but has been particularly successful 
since his Eastern trip last season, and the num- 
erous firsts which he has placed to his credit, to- 
gether with the recent challenge match race with 
Allen Jones, which he won handily, makes him 
the undisputed champion of the Coast. 


THE Annual Admission Day Race Meet of the 
Garden City Cyclers is always the cycling event 
of the year. Last September 9th was no excep- 
tion, and an immense crowd witnessed the superb 
riding of Downing, Davis, Jones, and the ag- 
gregation of crackajacks who competed. Under 
the lead of Secretary Desimone the management 
was the best that has ever been seen on the Gar- 
den City track. 


THE California Advocate is an excellent addi- 
tion to the long list of illustrated journals pub- 
lished in San Frandisco. It is printed on very 
good paper and typographically is the peer of 
any of its rivals. It fills a unique field, and as 
its name implies, itis an advocate of California 
at any and all times. Editorially it is very 
strong and will be successful in its chosen 
field. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S song, ‘‘ 49,”’ which was 
set to music by Leila France, and published by 
her in 1894, has been arranged by A. A. Batkin 
as a quartette for male voices. Mrs. France still 
publishes it. The song is the best expression of 
the old ‘* Days of Gold ”’ yet written. 


THE October Current Literature contains an 
appreciative review of Horace Annesley Vachell’s 
life and literary work. As the best work of Mr. 
Vachell first saw light in the OVERLAND, his 
many admirers on this Coast will feel grateful 
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for this deserved tribute. In the same number 
Professor Stewart Culin’s scholarly essay on 
** The Origin of Fan-Tan,’’ and Elaine Goodale 
Eastman’s charming bit of verse, ‘‘ A Portrait of 
His Sweetheart,” both of which appeared in late 
numbers of the OVERLAND, are reproduced. 


MR. ERNEST PEIXOTTO, who won his first 
recognition as an artist in black and white in the 
OVERLAND, a number of years ago, and whose 
success in illustrating for the magazine led to his 
going to Paris to study art, it is now announced 
is about to leave San Francisco to set up a per- 
manent studio in New York. This has been 
made advisable, it is said, by several seductive 
contracts from leading Eastern magazines. San 
Francisco will feel this loss; forin his particular 
lines of pen and ink work, as for example, archi- 
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tectural subjects, he has no equal in San Fran- 
cisco and few in the whole country. It is, how- 
ever, one of the provinces of the OVERLAND to 
give a first start to artists and writers that de- 
velop on this Coast, and in this, as in many an- 
other instance from Bret Harte down, we shall 
hope to take a little of the credit of all renown 
Mr. Peixotto may win in Eastern fields. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY under its present 
management, has grown to be a publication with 
a purpose. Though it is essentially Californian 
in tone and coloring, it has none the less literarv 
merit, and is thoroughly abreast with whatever 
is being done to develop the State, and make 
known the business opportunities as well as the 
scenic advantages of California.—California Ad- 
tocate. 





THE BANCROFT INCIDENT. 


The Czar.—"** 


Keep off, Uncle Sam. 





This is merely a difference of opinion between two friends of mine."’ 
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i look and long to touch he lips, 


. j ] i 
What makes you always tau 
: " 
Or steal one curl among the tresses 


But she SAVS naught until | force her, 
Tt sunlight slips \nd the 1) dk murely mahes reply: 
blow caressess * Why, yust pure lvors Soap, of course Sir * 


le Co., 


| 
hrough whic hy the sump. 


And summer breezes 
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